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NOTES[FROMITHEFEDITORSJ 
Overstretched: Taiwan’s ‘Elastic Diplomacy’ 


by Jing Wei 

[ enthusiastically promoted a policy of what they 
call “elastic diplomacy.” They have even sent 

some leading political figures abroad to drum up 

support for this idea. However, this move has 

aroused the attention and vigilance of all people 

concerned with the reunification of China. 

Why have the Taiwan authorities put forward 
this notion of “elastic diplomacy” today, of all 
days? Apparently so as to “breach their interna- 
tional isolation.” It is true that the Taiwan author- 
ities have. become increasingly diplomatically is- 
olated. But for certain they cannot depend on 
“elastic diplomacy” to resolve this problem. 

“Elastic diplomacy” is not new. As early as 
1972, soon after the Taiwan authorities were driv- 
en from the United Nations, their former “foreign 
minister” Chou Shu-kai openly claimed, “In the 
days to come, Taiwan will adopt an elastic diplom- 
atic policy,” welcoming contact from all non- 
hostile countries. This “elastic diplomacy” was an 
attempt to “unite with Russia,” put pressure on 
the United States and impede the normalization 
of Sino-US relations. Without achieving his aim, 
Chou eventually had to step down amidst a wave 
of opposition. 

Since China and the United States established 
diplomatic relations in 1979, increasing numbers 
of countries have acknowledged that the People’s 
Republic of China is the only legal government 
representing China, and that Taiwan is only a part 
of China. Under these circumstances, the Taiwan 
authorities introduced their so-called “substantial 
diplomacy,” involving the development of sub- 
stantial relations with countries without diplom- 
atic relations with them. In the last nine years and 
more, however, this has yielded little result and 
Taiwan’s isolation has worsened day by day. 

It was failure of “substantial diplomacy” which 
led to the second-round “elastic diplomacy.” This 
differs from the “elastic diplomacy” of the 1970s. 
In fact, some scholars in Taiwan call it the “new 
elastic diplomacy.” So what are the “new” con- 
tents? According to observers, they are chiefly, 
first, that the Taiwan authorities no longer sup- 
port the principle of “one China” they had pre- 
viously and repeatedly claimed they would always 
adhere to. Instead, they now prepare to develop 
official relations with countries that have already 
established diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China in pursuit of so-called “dual 
recognition.” And second, there is Taiwan’s at- 
tempt to squeeze into inter-governmental interna- 
tional organizations under the title of the “Re- 
public of China.” This practice has only one inten- 


n recent months, the Taiwan authorities have | tion: legalizing and solidifying the present separ- 


ation between the two sides of the Taiwan Straits 
to eventually make the “two Chinas” an accom- 
plished international fact. 

However, it is merely wishful thinking on the 
part of the Taiwan authorities and is utterly im- 
practicable. 

Any act of the Taiwan authorities to create “two 
Chinas” will definitely arouse opposition from 
people of both sides of the Taiwan Straits. The 
Chinese government will never tolerate the mater- 
ialization of the attempts of creating “two Chi- 
nas” or “one China, one Taiwan.” NO Chinese 
concerned with realizing the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of the motherland will sit by and watch indif- 
ferently acts of the Taiwan authorities aimed at 
permanently splitting their country. If the Taiwan 
authorities are bent on having their own way, they 
will simply move further from public opinion. 

As far as international legal principles and pol- 
itical realities are concerned, there is no prospect 
of the Taiwan authorities succeeding either. 

International law stipulates that a unitary coun- 
try can only have one central government, and 
only this government has the right to establish 
diplomatic relations with other countries and join 
inter-governmental international organizations. 
China is a unitary country, the People’s Republic 
of China is the only legal government representing 
China, and Taiwan is a part of China. This has 
long been acknowledged by the international com- 
munity. As the Taiwan authorities can by no 
means qualify as a government under the main 
body of international law, they therefore do not 
have the right to establish diplomatic relations 
with other countries and join inter-governmental 
international organizations. The Taiwan authori- 
ties’ attempt to create “two Chinas” through “elas- 
tic diplomacy” and “dual recognition” will de- 
finitely be opposed by countries which seek to 
safeguard the principles of international law. 

The Chinese government does not object to Tai- 
wan developing wide-ranging people-to-people, 
economic,-trade and cultural exchanges with the 
countries of the world. These exchanges, which 
are growing, will benefit Taiwan’s prosperity and 
stability. But “elastic diplomacy” with its futile 
attempt at gaining “dual recognition” is another 
matter. 

“Whosoever understands the times is a great 
man.” We hope the Taiwan authorities will no 
longer continue to run up and down the blind 
alley of separation, and instead will return to the 
path of peaceful reunification at an early date. 
Only in this way can the Taiwan authorities’ cur- 
rent isolation be thoroughly removed. Oo 
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Deputies Voice On Education & Party Practice 


e hope our premier is a 
W premier of education,” 

said Tao Dayong, voic- 
ing strong concerns by the peo- 
ple over education’s problem 
to China’s highest political 
body. 

Tao, who is a leading Demo- 
cratic League member of the 
NPC’s Financial and Econo- 
mic Committee, urged the con- 
gress to give serious attention 
to the problems that have 
emerged in education. 

The deputy is attending the 
Second Sessions-of the Seventh 
NPC and of the Seventh Na- 
tional Committee of the 
Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference 
(CPPCC) which began March 
19 in Beijing. 

Another delegate, Chang 
Zhiyuan, deputy-director of 
the People’s Congress of 
Liaoning Province, added his 
voice to the concerns felt by 
the Congress over declining 
standards in education. 

It is the major task to quick- 
en the steps of improving ed- 
ucation. People’s congresses at 
all levels should concentrate 
their work in this direction, 
said Chang. 

During the congress, Xu Ji- 
alu, vice-president of Beijing 
Normal University published 
a probing article in the 


Guangming Daily stating that 


the crisis in education cannot 
be measured according to the 
number of students quitting 
school and teachers leaving 
their posts. 

“If this (education) problem 
is not solved, then all social 
problems will be difficult to 
mandle,” said Xu who sees the 
entire fabric of society threa- 
tened by the crisis. 

Xu urged that economics 
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Beijing. 


and education be allowed to 


| work hand in hand, instead 


of using the attitude that re- 
sources must be deprived from 
the education sector in order 
to fuel the economy. 

“The development of educa- 
tion is the essential precon- 
dition to economic develop- 
ment,” he said. 

Xu’s views were echoed dur- 
ing the congress by He Zhi- 
qiang, governor of Yurinan 
Province who said that, “...the 
development of education can- 
not be independent of econo- 
my. The facts have proved that 
the level of educational de- 
velopment and speed of econ- 
omy’s development are almost 
synchronized.” 

Xu urged both the central 
government and educational 
departments to liberalize their 
control of schools by giving 
more rights to those working 
in them. - 

In this way schools could 
be motivated by outside social 
forces and also develop their 
own ways of teaching. 

In other matters—that of 


i) 2 . 
Deputies from Shanghai discussing Party practices at the People’s Congress in 
XUE CHAO 


corruption—Bai Xiangning, 
former vice-minister of Build- 
ing Materials said that con- 
trols of malpractice and cor- 
ruption have not achieved 
their expected goals. 

The reasons, said Bai, are in 
the loose management of the 
Party and government, the ex- 
cuses that leaders make for a 
few corrupt people who have 
violated disciplines and law. 
These leaders transpose the re- 
lations between power, rela- 
tionship and law, and put pow- 
er and relationships before the 
law, therefore, dampening the 
enthusiasm of the masses to 
battle corruption. 

“If the upper beam is not 
straight, the lower ones will go 
aslant—when leaders behave 
honestly, we can win the ini- 
tiative in the battle,” Bai said. 

Laws must be perfected, 
functions of commissions for 
inspecting discipline clarified, 
while supervisory institutions 
and the mass media must be 
strengthened in order to ex- 
pose corruption, said the form- 
er minister. 


EVENTS/TRENDS|] | 


Some CPPCC’ members 
pushed for government orders 
and prohibitions to be strictly 
enforced. 

Their view is, that if nothing 
is done, lower levels will 
move to counteract the anti- 
corruption regulations. 

Bai said that Party members 
and leaders are underestimat- 
ing the people’s concern for 
inner-Party corruption. 

Another representative, Liu 
Xuechu, expressed his worries 
about the image of the Party to 
the masses. He called for the 
Central Committee and the 
leaders at all levels to pay 
more attention to work done in 
combating corruption. Qo 


Thrift Policy 
Holds Inflation 


he Chinese have declared 
T war on public enemy num- 

ber one—inflation—call- 
ing for a 649-million-yuan 
budget cut. Finance Minister 
Wang Binggian said that gov- 
ernments, both central and lo- 
cal, will have to balance their 
books to stop state deficits 
pegged at 7.4 billion yuan this 
year. 

The chopping of 8.1 percent 
from government spending an- 
nounced March 21 at the Se- 
cond Session of ‘the Seventh 
National People’s Congress 
(NPC) continued Beijing’s rec- 
tification programme. 

Wang’s report hit out at 
government overspending for 
being a “contributing factor in 
inflation”-- the worst since lib- 
eration (1949), that has dis- 
rupted economic stability by 
chewing into the limited sav- 
ings of common people. 

The exceptions to these cuts 
include increased payments to 
the farm community as well as 
wage increases to workers and 
staff members of administra- 


6 


tive organs and public institu- 
tions. 

The State Council has also 
decided to increase subsistence 
allowances for retirees in these 
public and state-owned enter- 
prises at an opportune time 
this year. 

Overall, Wang said, this 
year’s budget will pursue a fin- 
ancial policy of retrenchment, 
curb demand for funds, reduce 
expenditures and control defi- 
cits. Plans will also be made to 
build up revenues. 

The state budget projects re- 
venues of 285.68 billion yuan, 
an increase of 10.4 percent 
over last year, and expendi- 
tures of 293.08 billion yuan, a 
9.8 increase. 

Revenues in the budget in- 
clude domestic receipts of 
269.18 billion yuan and for- 
eign loans of 16.5 billion yuan. 
And expenditures in the 1989 
budget include 276.58 billion 
yuan covered by domestic 
funds and 16.5 billion yuan by 
foreign loans. 

Major items of expenditure 
include aid to rural production 
and other operating expenses 
for agriculture, 17.396 billion 
yuan, 1.886 billion yuan or 


12.2 percent more than in last 
year; expenses for culture, ed- 
ucation, science and public 
health, 51.388 billion yuan, an 
increase of 3.481 billion yuan 
or 7.3 percent; capital con- 
struction, 62.792 billion yuan, 
an increase of 843 million 
yuan; servicing the internal 
debt, 2.548 billion yuan and 
the foreign loans, 7.02 billion 
yuan. 

The increase of expenditure 
for salary and wage readjust- 
ments in administrative or- 
gans and institutions will be 
3.5 billion yuan. 

NPC representatives have 
won concessions from the 
State Council to include spe- 
cific budget breakdowns on 
both the central and local lev- 
els in the future, said the Fi- 
nance Minister. 

Total expenditures in 1988 
came to 266.831 _ billion 
yuan with revenues totalling 
258.782 billion yuan, leaving a 
deficit of 8.049 billion yuan, 
said Wang. The figures might 
change when the final ac- 
counts comes out, but the defi- 
cit is not likely to exceed the 
estimated amount. Oo 
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Multi-Party Reps 
Face Media 


he Communist Party of 
T China (CPC) and the non- 

Communist democratic 
parties are jointly working out 
a programme to further im- 
prove and develop multi-party 
co-operation under the leader- 
ship of the CPC, said a demo- 
cratic party leader. 

Wan Guoquan, vice- 
shairman of the China Demo- 
cratic National Construction 
Association and a Standing 
Committee member of the 
Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference 
(CPPCC) said this type of co- 
operation suits China’s actual 
situation and is the right 
choice of the Chinese people. 

Wan was one of the four 
speakers at a press conference 
on March 23 at the Great Hall 
of the People in Beijing spon- 
sored by the ongoing Second 
Session of the Seventh Nation- 
al Committee of the CPPCC. 

When asked why co- 
operation is led by Chinese 
Communists, Wan said that 
co-operation between the par- 
ties is a political one and its 
leadership is also a political 
one. Take an ochestra per- 
formance for instance, he said, 
a conductor is always needed 
to achieve any effect of unity 
and consistency in its playing. 

Wan said that this practice 
has been determined by both 
the historical and current si- 
tuation in China just as senior 
leader Deng Xiaoping said in 
1980. 

A reporter from Taiwan 
asked: When a democratic par- 
ty member was appointed as 
minister in the central govern- 
ment during the early days of 
People’s China, was he not dis- 
satisfied with his nominal title 
since he had no actual power? 
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In fact, he was controlled by a 
Communist vice, minister. 

Jia Yibin, vice-chairman of 
the Revolutionary Committee 
of the Kuomintang, replied 
that although this practice was 
generally not true, in a few 
cases, the “left deviation” 
ideology influence from with- 
in the Communist Party has 
existed. 

Since the Third Plenary Ses- 
sion of the 11th CPC Central 
Committer in 1978, multi- 
party co-operation has been 
further advanced and perfect- 
ed, Jia added. 

When asked whether any 
members of the China Demo- 
cratic League would be al- 
lowed to assume a minister’s 
or vice-minister’s post, or any 
senior position in the near fu- 
ture, or whether candidates 
could be recommended by the 
League or appointed by the 
CPC, Wu Xiuping, secretary- 
general of the League said that 
government officials like those 
referred to are recommended 
first by members and then by 
the leading bodies of the 
League. For the time being, no 
candidate has been nominated. 

Wu also confirmed at the 
press conference that about 
30 of the League’s members 
signed a petition earlier this 
year demanding the release of 
so-called “political prisoners” 
in China. He said they have a 
legitimate right to do so and 
that their actions are within 


the Constitution. We won’t in- 


terfere in their affairs. But we 
are not in favour of the prac- 
tice whereby some individuals 
seek to exert pressure on the 
government by resorting to 
foreign influence, he said. 

As far as I know, added Wu, 
some of the signatories did not 
know the process adopted by 
the initiator. 

When asked if it was possi- 
ble to see an additional demo- 
cratic party established to the 


present eight, Zhao Weizhi, 
secreatry-general of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Jiu 
San (September Third) Socie- 
ty, said that as far as he knew, 
it is impossible to have more 
democratic parties established 
since the present democratic 
parties already have wides- 
pread established relations 
and contacts with the people in 
their political activities. 

At the meeting, Jia disclosed 
that some democratic parties 
in Taiwan are considering con- 
tacting democratic parties on 
the mainland. 

He stressed, however, that 
all the democratic parties on 
the mainland will refuse to 
have any contact with those 
democratic parties on Taiwan 
that favour Taiwan’s inde- 
pendence. oO 


Never Too 
Old to Love 


t looked like a_ typical 
i Chinese wedding feast with 

the smiling faces, the gan- 
beis, and chatter of a 
neighbourhood-size crowd ina 
two room flat. 

Yet, it wasn’t. The bride was 
58, the groom 68, and stran- 
ger still was the matchmaker, 
a force that murdered 242,000 
people. That killer, and match- 
maker, was the Tangshan 1976 
earthquake. 

“Carry on, don’t dispair, 
even when defeated,” goes a 
Chinese saying that would be 
apt for the situation. 

Until 1976 Cui Shugin was 
a middle-class workingmother 


| of two. She was too busy living 


life to think about remarriage. 
That’s until the Tangshan 
quake came and besides break- 
ing up 15,000 families, it 
killed her husband, ruining 
her simple life routine. 
In post-Tangshan quake 
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real thing? 


asant Try of English Teaching 
hat’s more fun, does it better, less painfully, and is the 


Of course. It’s one of Beijing’s English teaching 


nurseries, one of the hundreds that flourish around the an- 


cient capital. 


The nursery school has brought the “home” to the school by 
getting parents to come and play, sing and talk with the 


children. 


Children, parents, and teachers are relaxed in the casual 
atmosphere that allows for better learning of English that 
reflects in-house, in-family conversation. 

Beijing DD’s Language School has so far received rave 
reviews from its big and little participants. 

It was started on March 5 by two Democratic League mem- 
bers, Ding Yaolin, also a Beijing Review retiree, and Ding Jie, 
who is talking with students—Li Nan (left) and Liu Lin, both 


even years old. 


there are very few scars. 
Those remaining are the 10,- 
000 spouses left behind by the 
victims. Man and wife, thou- 
sands of them, caught in the 
feudal ethical. code that says 
one should not re-marry, espe- 
cially the “ladies,” since it 
would be a disgrace. 

Cui Shugqin was one of them. 
Having lost her husband, she 
was afraid to do it over again 
fearing that a new partner 
would turn cruel on her child- 
ren. Instead she poured herself 
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by Wang Xin 


into being the “good mother,” 
giving her son Liang Yannian, 
and daughter Liang Junying, 
the best chances in life. 

A decade has passed since 
then. Yannian works as an in- 
terpreter in the city govern- 
ment while his sister Junying, 
also married, has become a 
doctor. Cui Shugqin is free, and 
at the urging of her children 
she married Zou Wengqing, a 
scholar whose wife died of di- 
sease near the time of the 
earthquake. 


Cui Shugqin and Zou Weng 
ing are typical of half the fem- 
ales and 80 percent of the 
males who have been single 
parents and now wish to mar- 
ry, says Wang Zhuomei at 
Tangshan’s marriage agency 
who advised Cui on the mar- 
riage. ; 
“Although most of these old 
people wish to marry, things 
are quite different from a de- 
cade ago,” she says. “They 
want to have time to know 
each other to prevent another 
breakup of their marriage.” 

Now that tradition has been 
put aside. The agency is busy 
trying to overcome a new ob- 
stacle—a more discriminating 
clientele. Just over 1,000 cou- 
ples so far have been matched. 

oO 


City Smokers 
On the Rise 


espite the fact that ar- 
D ound 86 percent of the 

urban population in 
China believe that smoking is 
harmful to the health, smokers 
now account for more than 40 
percent of China’s urban resi- 
dents over the age of 15. 
Increasingly, youngsters are 
growing up to follow in the 
smudged footprints of their 
chain-smoking parents, fathers 
in particular, according to a 
recent survey conducted by 
China’s Health Education In- 
Stitute in Shanghai, Hang- 
zhou, Xian, Changsha and Shi- 
jiazhuang. 

The survey showed that 14,- 
600, or 82 percent, of the res- 
pondents voiced their support 
for the national anti-smoking 
campaign. Among them,74.49 
percent of the smokers do not 
doubt that smoking is hazar- 
dous,as compared with 93.06 
percent of non-smokers hold- 
ing the same opinion. 
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The first worldwide “No To- 
bacco Day”held on April 7, 
1988, has remarkably helped 
Chinese smokers quit their 
smoking habit. Since that day, 
the number of Chinese who 
smoke in public places has 
dropped from 10.47 percent to 
the present rate of 6.96 per- 
cent. 

Doctors have been strongly 
opposing smoking because it 
has been found to be hazar- 
dous to the health and a main 
cause of various diseases, espe- 
cially these related to the 
heart and lung. In China, the 
‘national , anti-smoking cam- 
paign, begun in 1979, has had 
some effect on the coun- 
try’s cough-ridden conscious- 
ness, and a number of anti- 
smoking societies have been 
established in cities nation- 
wide. 

Nevertheless, the doctors 
also point out that only five 
percent of the smokers have 
given up smoking, and most of 
those were forced to quit be- 
cause of illnesses caused by ci- 
garettes. 

They note that the percen- 
tage of tobacco addicts who 
stoped smoking and then were 
quickly driven to resume the 
habit, is excessively high. Ac- 
cording to the survey, 64 per- 
cent of urban men smoke, with 
70 percent of these found to be 


group. 

Calling for a stepped-up 
anti-smoking drive, Chinese 
doctors have urged that people 
be encouraged to give up the 
common Chinese practice of 
treating guests to cigarettes 
and presenting others with ci- 
garettes as gifts. The anti- 
smoking campaign should tar- 
get people of a certain age 
group and regulations should 
also be drawn up ‘to prevent 
public places from being pol- 
luted by noxious tobacco 
smoke. Oo 
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in the 30- to 35-year-old age 


Weekly Chronicle 


(March 19-25) 
POLITICAL 
March 21 


O China once again condemns 
South Africa’s evil system of 
apartheid. In a message to G. 
Garba, chairman of the UN 
Special Committee against 
Apartheid, Chinese Premier Li 
Peng expresses solidarity and 
support for the committee’s 
endeavours, while urging Pre- 
toria to stop trampling on the 
fundamental rights of black 
people. It is the Chinese con- 
viction that the South African 
people will triumph in eradi- 
cating the racist system. 

Oo An Albanian delegation, 
led by Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Kapplani and Deputy For- 
eign Trade Minister C. Hoxha, 
leaves for China and Japan 
on an Official visit to the two 
countries, according to Xin- 
hua News Agency. This will be 


| the first such visit to China 
| since the end of 1970s. In 


China, they will mainly dis- 
cuss Sino-Albanian relations. 


March 23 


O China’s senior leader Deng 
Xiaoping says that in the past 
decade China has made satis- 
factory progress but also some 
mistakes. The principal ones 
are insufficient development 
in education and failure to 
keep the people and Commun- 
ist Party members aware of the 
necessity of maintaining the 
fine tradition of hard work 
and plain living while develop- 
ing the economy and improv- 
ing living standards. 

Deng makes these remarks 
while meeting Ugandan Pres- 
ident Yoweri Kaguta Musev- 
eni, who arrived in Beijing on 
March 21 for a five-day offi- 


cial visit to China. 

Deng says he has withdrawn 
from his daily work schedule 
and asked for leave from the 
on-going Second Session of 
the Seventh National People’s 
Congress. ““What is more im- 
portant is that I should grad- 
ually withdraw from the stage 
and let others preside over the 
work,” he says, adding that the 
old leaders should be aware 
that they should not let the 
new leaders feel that there is a 
kind of force above them. 


ECONOMIC 
March 23 


O To meet the growing de- 
mand both at home and 
abroad, China’s national. air 
carrier, the Civil Aviation Ad- 
ministration of China (CAAC) 
is going to buy 90 airliners be- 
fore 1993. Of these aircraft, 
more than 60 will be imported 
from Europe, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, says 
Hu Yizhou, CAAC director- 
general.The rest will come 
from domestic aircraft manu- 
factures and plants that assem- 
ble passenger aircraft with im- 
ported parts and components. 


SOCIAL 
March 23 


O Tourists will be offered al- 
ternative trips to Tibet if they 
want to witness Tibetan cul- 
ture and see Tibetan monaster- 
ies, says general manager of 
the China International Trav- 
el Service. He says that tour- 
ists will be offered trips to 
Gansu and Qinghai provinces, 
where there are famous mon- 
asteries of the Tibetan Buddh- 
ism. Tourists are not able to go 
to Tibet because of the impos- 
ition of martial law in Lhasa, 
he adds. o 
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China’s Policy on a Multipolar World 


by Ding Xinghao 


wo of the world’s impor- 
T tant trends are that of so- 

cialist nations endeavour- 
ing to reform their economic 
systems and that of capitalist 
countries trying to reorganize 
their economies. These trends 
have led the world to a new 
pattern of relations never be- 
fore realized. 

The United States and the 
Soviet Union still represent 
the two poles of the world 
in the light of their military 
force. Economically, the Unit- 
ed States, Japan and the Eu- 
ropean Community share the 
three polars. Politically we can 
really regard the world as mul- 
tipolar. 

The United States and the 
Soviet Union, besides having 
their tremendous stockpile of 
advanced conventional wea- 
pons, also hold 97 percent of 
the world’s total nuclear wea- 
pons which make them world- 
wide military superpowers. 
The treaty on the elimination 
of intermediate-range weapons 
has reduced the danger of nu- 
clear hostitity in Europe and 
further promoted disarma- 
ment talks between the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the Warsaw Pact 
nations. This showed a good 
beginning of world detente. 

However, the readjustment 
of Soviet-US relations, their 
strategic withdrawal and the 
reduction of their involvement 
in regional conflicts to a less 
ferocious degree do not mean 
any basic change of their re- 
lations as military opponents 
over a long spell in the future. 


The author is a senior research fellow at the 
Shanghai Institute of International Studies. 
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They will to some extent con- 
tinue to dominate the world 
while still holding clout 
throughout the world with 
their military superiority. 

In economies, the United 
States has lost its leading posi- 


T he current world is 
more complicated than in 
the early 1970s when 
Henry Kissinger first 
presented the concept of 
multipolar world. 


tion while the EC’s GNP sur- 
passed it. Still more serious 
has been Japan’s rise to being 
the United States’ strongest 
competitive counterpart. 
Many Americans believe that 
Japan’s role of being an econo- 
mic competitor is more dan- 
gerous to their country’s se- 
curity than their traditional 
military opponent — the So- 
viet Union. Actually, three 
economic rims of North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe and East 
Asia are taking shape. 

The political multipolar pat- 
tern was understood clearly as 
early as in the 1970s. Henry 
Kissinger first conceived the 
concept of a multipolar world 
and applied it to his analysis of 
the then existing world charac- 
teristics. 

The reasons behind political 
multipolarization have been 


that the newly emerged coun- 
tries have become stronger 
while the political and econo- 
mic strength of the Western 
and Eastern blocs is declining. 
This process has checked be- 
haviour of the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

Under the condition of 
world detente, the “multipo- 
lar” world offers opportunities 
for every country. Nations 
that attune their foreign policy 
to this global trend will gain 
initiative. 

China has consistantly pur- 
sued an independent, peaceful 
foreign policy. The readjust- 
ment of Soviet-US ties and the 
diversification of internation- 
al contraditions make it essen- 
tial for China to decide the 
priorities of its foreign policy. 
Which of the three chief areas 
of security, development and 
ideology should carry the most 
weight in China’s foreign pol- 
icy? 

Generally speaking, ideolo- 
gy comes second to national 
security and development. As 
socialist and capitalist systems 
will have to co-exist for a long 
time to come, differences of 
social systems and ideologies 
should not be allowed to stand 
between nations. Likewise, re- 
lations between nations should 
take precedence over party to 
party relations. 

Our country will be in an 
advantageous diplomatic posi- 
tion if it really distinguishes 
party relations with state rela- 
tions. This approach can also 
be applied when dealing with 
the triangular relations of 
the Soviet Union, the United 
States and China: oO 
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On Zhou Enlai’s Diplomatic Theory 


The late Zhou Enlai was one of the founders of the People’s Republic of China and a 
world-famous diplomat. He was premier of the People’s Republic of China for a long time 
and concurrently foreign minister before 1958. As one of the main leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the government he played an important role in forming foreign 
policy decisions. He took a leading role especially in foreign affairs. He had made many 
innovations. On the eve of his 9lst birthday the Chinese Foreign Ministry held a 
symposium entitled: “The Diplomatic Theory and Practice of the Late Zhou Enlai.” The 
following is an excerpt of a speech at this symposium on March 3. 


by Ni Liyu 


against war is the fun- 

damental policy of New 
China and also the basic point 
behind the late Zhou Enlai’s 
diplomatic theory. On differ- 
ent occasions he pointed out 
that our country is a socialist 
one and we believe in the su- 
periority of a socialist system 
and dare to-peacefully coexist 
with countries of different sys- 
tems. 


Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence 


The international community 
consists of various countries. 
For world peace Zhou Enlai 
paid particular attention to 
handling relations between na- 
tions. 

Premier Zhou first issued 
the well-known Five Princi- 
ples of Peaceful Coexistence 
(mutual respect for sovereign- 
ty and territorial integrity, 
mutual non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs, equality and 
mutual benefit, and peaceful 
coexistence) in December 1953 
while China and India were 
conducting negotiations on the 
Tibet issue. 

At that time he said that be- 
tween any two countries, and 


T O preserve peace and fight 
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particularly between two big 
neighbouring countries like 
China and India, there must 
exist some controversial is- 
sues. According to the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence, any issues that had been 
suspended or pressing for reso- 
lution could be solved. The In- 
dian side endorsed these prin- 
ciples. 

Then the Sino-Indian treaty 
on the issue of Tibet definitely 
declared that the Five Princi- 
ples of Peaceful Coexistence 
were fundamental ones in han- 
dling relations between coun- 
tries. 

When Premier Zhou Enlai 
visited India and Burma in 
June 1954, he joined premiers 
of these two nations in mak- 
ing joint statements to reaf- 
firm these principles. They 
also maintained that these 
principles were applicable to 
relations among Asian coun- 
tries and other countries of the 
world. 

When the countries that had 
advocated peace and neutral- 
ity and the countries which 
joined military cliques started 
to engage in a battle of words 
at the Bandung conference in 
1955, threatening to stalemate 
the conference, Zhou Enlai 


proposed that the Asian and 
African countries cast away 
their different ideologies, dif- 
ferent state systems and their 
different international com- 
mitments to one side or the 
other in the past or present. He 
asked these nations instead to 
take peace and co-operation as 
their common basis. He said 
various countries should seek 
the largest common points 
among themselves and could 
not do all things according to 
their own views. 

He solemnly stated that the 
Chinese delegation attending 
the conference would seek out 
area of agreement, not the dif- 
ferences. This approach is a 
well-known principle in diplo- 
macy as seeking common 
ground on major issues while 
putting aside differences on 
minor ones. The spirit of this 
is embodied in the principles 
of peaceful coexistence and 
played a major role in promot- 
ing the unity of the Asian and 
African countries and making 
the Bandung conference a suc- 
cess. 

The ten principles adopted 
at the Bandung conference 
contain the contents of the 
Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence. They were actual- 


Se eS 
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ly developments of the five 
principles. 

This was the first time that 
socialist countries and capital- 
ist countries set the principles 
of binding force on mutual re- 
lations at an international con- 
ference. At the beginning 
Zhou Enlai stressed them as 
norms to handle the relations 
between countries with differ- 
ent systems. After the events 
in Poland and Hungary oc- 
curred in-1956, he further con- 
sidered these as guidelines not 
only to. those countries with 


socialist countries, but now So- 
viet leaders have changed their 
attitude and regarded these 
principles as a foundation for 
mutual relations between so- 
cialist countries. 

In the past, some Western 
countries ignored implement- 
ing the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence in their 
relations with China. Only 
now do all Western countries 
agree to develop relations with 
China on the basis of these 
principles. 

It can be said that the Five 


President Yang Shangkun and Premier Li Peng attending the symposium in 
Beijing on March 2. 


different systems, but also to 
the countries with the same 
system. 

The Chinese government’s 
statement of November l, 
1956 examined and approved 
by Premier Zhou Enlai point- 
ed out that “the relations be- 
tween the socialist countries 
should all the more be esta- 
blished on the basis of the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence.” 

This approach and its ma- 
jor ideological principles have 
stood the time test. 

Former Soviet leaders did 
not agree that these principles 
could be carried out between 
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Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence have become a universal 
norm in establishing and de- 
veloping relations between 
countries, and they have exert- 
ed and continue to exert ines- 
timable influence on the esta- 
blishment of a new order of 
international relations. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Zhou Enlai 
strove to spread these princi- 
ples and persistently fought 
against actions which misin- 
terpreted and abused them. 
For example, some countries 
gave lip service to advocat- 
ing peaceful coexistence but 
actually encroached upon oth- 
er countries’ territorial sover- 


eignty and interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of other coun- 
tries. 

Zhou clearly pointed out 
that the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence are inse- 
parable guidelines and that it 
is impermissible to advocate 
only the last principle—peace- 
ful coexistence, when there is a 
violation of the previous four. 
Facts prove that the imple- 
mentation of the previous four 
principles leads to the last one. 

In one way we can see this 
when some Western countries 
said that their colonies would 
exist with them peacefully, 
that colonial countries could 
not wage their struggle for na- 
tional liberation. 

Zhou Enlai refuted this by 
saying that all nations of. the 
world should peacefully coex- 
ist, but that colonies must 
first have independece. Peace- 
ful coexistence must involve 
equal relations between states 
and can only be pursued 
among truly independent 
countries. The colonialist 
countries and colonies, said 
Zhou, cannot peacefully coex- 
ist because this would be 
an unequal relationship and 
therefore it cannot be spoken 
of being in peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

While implementing the 
Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence, Zhou first con- 
centrated his attention to- 
wards China’s neighbours, 
Striving to solve their histori- 
cal disputes according to these 
principles, establishing good- 
neighbourly relations so as to 
safeguard a peripheral envi- 
ronment of peace and stability 
and set up typical examples of 
peaceful coexistence to the rest 
of the world. 

There were two questions in 
the relations between China 
and its neighbours, especially 
the Southeast Asian countries 
at that time—boundary ques- 
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tions and overseas Chinese is- 
sues, 

From the 1950s to the 1960s 
Zhou worked hard attempting 
to solve these two questions. 
He considered that only when 
these two questions were pro- 
perly solved could China 
peacefully coexist with its 
neighbours. 

Zhou saw the boundary is- 
sues between China and its 
neighbours as a result of une- 
qual treaties imposed by im- 
perialist ‘powers on _ past 
Chinese governments. New 
China cannot take responsibil- 
ity for them and newly inde- 
pendent countries also can- 
not. Handling these questions 
should be done according to 
the past historical background 
and present real formation. 

He advocated for settlement 
of disputes on the basis of the 
original treaties and through 
“mutual understanding and ac- 
comodation. The countries 
concerned -should quit their 
occupied territories beyond 
the boundary lines set in the 
old treaties and sign new trea- 
ties to replace the old ones. 

The néw approach was based 
on the concept that neither 
side should impose itself on 
the other, that boundary ques- 
tions should be fairly and rea- 
sonably solved in accordance 
with the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence and the 
10 principles of the Bandung 
conference and _ through 
friendly consultation. 

It was with this spirit, under 
the direct leadership of Pre- 
mier Zhou Enlai, that the 
Sino-Burmese, Sino-Nepalese, 
Sino-Pakistani, Sino-Afghan 
and Sino-Mongolian boundary 
issues were successfully re- 
solved. 

Zhou’s ideas demonstrate 
that China has never attempt- 
ed to expand into its neigh- 
bour’s territory. Whenever 
there are unsettled conditions, 
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the two sides should preserve 
the status quo, refuse to go be- 
yond what has already been es- 
tablished, and seek a peaceful 
settlement through friendly 
consultation. 

When New China was 
founded, it had 12 million ov- 
erseas Chinese abroad, mostly 
scattered throughout South- 
east Asia. Many of them held 
dual nationality, that is, they 
held nationality of the country 
of their residence while main- 
taining their Chinese national- 
ity. 

Zhou Enlai’s stand was that 
one person could have but one 
nationality, not two. On many 


as 


occasions he expressed his de- 
sire that Chinese inhabitants 
throughout Southeast Asian 
would become legitimate na- 
tionals of their adopted coun- 
tries. If they kept their 
Chinese nationality, they are 
obligated to observe the laws 
of their resident countries and 
restricted from taking part in 
the nation’s political life. 

But their legitimate rights 
and interests must be respect- 


Premier Zhou Enlai warmly greets Prince Sihanouk in Beijing on August 20, 1972. 


ed and protected. Zhou had ex- 
pressed this desire to the lead- 
ers of Burma, Indonesia and 
Thailand and conveyed such a 
desire to the leaders of Sin- 
gapore through the leaders of 
Thailand. 

During the Bandung confer- 
ence he signed the treaty on 
the dual nationality of China 
and Indonesia with the In- 
donesian government on be- 
half of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

It can be seen that by advo- 
cating and spreading the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coex- 
istence to handle state-to-state 
relations, Premier Zhou Enlai 


made a great contribution 
made by Premier Zhou Enlai 
to international relations. 


Revolution and Diplomacy 


For China, a socialist coun-. 
try, it is of vital importance to 
correctly handle the relation- 
ship between revolution and 
diplomacy while promoting 
peaceful coexistence with the 
capitalist world. 
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Zhou Enlai’s diplomatic ac- 
tivity never evaded the fact 
that China is a country led by 
the Communist Party. Never 
did he conceal China’s support 
for revolution. 

But he considered that the 
diplomacy is in the realm of 
State-to-state relations, while 
revolution is the internal af- 
fair of a country. The two 
areas could not be confused. 

Diplomacy is mutual ex- 
changes between the govern- 
ments of sovereign states and a 
major means by which to car- 
ry out the foreign policy. The 
main function of di- 
plomacy is to make re- 
presentations, conduct 
negotiations, clarify 
conditions and pres- 
erving the interests of 
a country’s nationals 
living abroad. 

Over long periods in- 
ternational laws have 
been formed as the 
rules of mutual rela- 
tions of nations. 

In the international 
exchanges Zhou Enlai 
paid particular atten- 
tion to the internation- | 
al law, stressing its stu- | 
dy in exchanges be- 
tween various coun- 
tries. 

After the founding . 
of New China the For- 
eign Ministry. invited 
well-known experts of 
the international law 
such as Zhou Gen- 
sheng, Liu Zerong and 
Ni Zhenao as advisers. 

On many occasions he told 
Chinese diplomatic envoys to 
other countries that they must 
develop good relations for 
China with their subject coun- 
tries while they observed and 
studied the situations inside 
these countries. But, he added, 
they could not interfere with 
the internal politital life of 
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any nation. 

Revolution is the sole matter 
of the people in each nation. It 
is dependent on the local peo- 
ple and not on external forces. 
Revolution is not for export 
and the road must be one cho- 
sen by the people themselves. 
It cannot be interfered with 
and imposed upon by the out- 
side. 

He emphasized that China’s 
support for revolution should 
be mainly in the form of moral 
influence. 

Although sympathizing with 
movements for national inde- 


Premier Zhou meeting former Australian Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam at the airport in October 1973, Beijing. 


pendence and national tibera- 
tion, he said, we have nev- 
er intervened in them. Non- 
interference in other nation’s 
internal affairs is a major com- 
ponent of the Five Principles 
of Peaceful Coexistence and 
should be strictly observed. 

It is still not necessary to 
give up the stand of morally 
supporting revolution because 


of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence between states. 
To support the revolutionary 
struggle of all peoples and 
especially the struggle to win 
and preserve national inde- 
pendence without interfering 
in the internal affairs of these 
countries was a fundamental 
ideology of Zhou Enlai’s han- 
dling of relations between di- 
plomacy and revolution. 

This ideology has dialect- 
ically integrated the Five Prin- 
ciples of Peaceful Coexistence 
with the support to the revolu- 
tionary struggle of all the peo- 
ples, and this approach 
is consistent in New 
China’s foreign policy. 

During the “Cultur- 
al Revolution,” Lin 
Biao, Jiang Qing and 
Kang Sheng and their 
like whipped up and 
used the “ultra-left” 
trend of thought and 
imposed their noses 
into diplomatic work 
in an attempt to 
usurp China’s diplom- 
: atic power. 

They brought slan- 
der to China’s diplom- 
atie work that had ev- 
olved over the 17 years 
since the founding of 
New China, calling it a 
“capitalist line to im- 
perialism, revisionism 
and all reactionary.” 
They put forward slo- 
gans such as “down 
with imperialism, revi- 
sionism and all the 
reactionaries,” while alienat- 
ing China’s foreign policy 
away from the correct orbit 
and damaging our relations 
with some countries. 

Zhou Enlai then resolutely 
struggled to draw our foreign 
policy to the right line. Chair- 
man Mao Zedong even had 
to intervene and these errors 
were finally corrected. 
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Zhou Enlai himself made 
apologies to other nations for 
the ultra-left actions. He took 
the responsibility and once 
again restored friendly rela- 
tions with these countries. 

On May 20, 1970 Mao Ze- 
dong issued a statement on re- 
volution and war. He stated: 
“The danger of a new world 
war still exists, and the people 
of all countries must be pre- 
pared.. But revolution is the 
main trend in the world to- 
day.” 

On November 13, 1970 Zhou 
Enlai made a major explana- 
tion on the term “revolution” 
to the former Pakistani Pres- 
ident Afgha Muhammad Ya- 
hya Khan. He said that revolu- 
tion has a broad meaning. It 
also includes the striving to 
win and preserve national in- 
dependence and oppose out- 
side interference. 

Afterwards he made a state- 
ment on the international si- 
tuation: “The countries want 
independence and don’t want 
colonialism; the oppressed na- 
tions want liberation and real 
liberation; the oppressed peo- 
ple want to make revolution.” 

Then he emphatically point- 
ed out‘that all these relied on 
independence and self-reliance 
and not on others. We opposed 
the export of revolution, he 
said. This means that one na- 
tion could not replace others 
to make its own revolution. 
But revolutionary ideology 
could still be spread through- 
out the world, because it had 
no national boundaries, he ad- 
ded. 

His explanation and inter- 
pretation had not only made 
our diplomats recognize our 
attitude towards the relations 
between diplomacy and revo- 
lution, but also removed mis- 
interpretations and doubts 
from all sides so that the 
peaceful spirit of our foreign 
policy could be completely 
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Countries Are Equal 


Old China was an oppressed 
and enslaved country. The 
world powers had never treat- 
ed it equally in the past and 
had imposed many unequal 
treaties upon it. 

After the founding of New 
China, it won equal status in- 
ternationally and rescinded all 
unequal treaties. 

This historical experience 
has made us prize the principle 
that big and small countries 
stand on an equal footing. 

During his lifetime Zhou’s 
speeches and actions vivid- 
ly embodied this ideological 
principle. Many times he 
pointed out that relations be- 
tween countries should first be 
equal. 

Countries can only co- 
operate on the basis of equali- 
ty. He especially stressed that 
the large and strong countries 
must treat the small and weak 
nations equally. He said to Bri- 
tish author Neville Maxwell 
that the equality mentioned by 
us was the political one. Polit- 
ical relations even towards a 
small country should be car- 
ried out with respect for its 
sovereignty. 

You should help its economy 
and make it independent, but 
not make it reliant upon you. 

The superpowers attempted 
to invade, subvert other coun- 
tries and interfere with their 
internal affairs and bully 
them. All these we opposed. 

In this sense the superpow- 
ers were not seen by their state 
strengths but by their policy. 
Zhou said to some American 
friends that a country should 
not always think of leading 
other countries. It was danger- 
ous for a country to force oth- 
ers to see itself as a leader. The 
United States suffered greatly 
for attempting this. Morally it 


could not lead others. All na- 
tions, big or small, are equal 
regardless of their popula- 
tions. 

He stressed that Asian and 
African countries would have 
to have a spirit of equality, re- 
moving the reliance mentality 
that is the ideology of wor- 
shipping foreign countries and 
fearing foreigners. Only in this 
way could they cultivate ha- 
tional confidence and self- 
respect. To cultivate the spirit 
of equality, he said; is not 
anti-foreign ideology. If other 
countries did not treat us on 
an equal basis, we should not 
yield before them. This is the 
spirit of Asia and Africa. 

Zhou repeatedly stressed 
that China requests to be treat- 
ed equally, but it must first 

eat others equally. China 

ould not replace other coun- 
tries doing what it had no right 
to do. China must not impose 
its will on other nations. 

This is the differences be- 
tween China and the super- 
powers. China should listen to 
the opinions of small coun- 
tries. If it does not listen to 
their opinions, but only to the 
voices of big countries, that 
would violate the principles of 
equality between big and small 
countries. 

oO 
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Deng Xiaoping on Peace and War 


by Wang Chunyan and Wu Ximing 


s the world heading towards 

peace or war? Throughout 

history, people have dis- 
cussed, debated and argued 
this question.-Among them 
is Chinese leader Deng Xiao- 
ping, who over the last decade 
has continually observed and 
analysed developments in in- 
ternational politics. After ex- 
amining his speeches and writ- 
ings gn the subject, we believe 
his‘thought on the subject can 
be summarized into five prin- 
cipal themes. 


1. Peace & Development 


In the later 19th and early 
20th centuries, capitalism ev- 
olved into imperialism. Ac- 
cording to Lenin, imperialism 
was both the highest stage of 
capitalism and marked the eve 
of proletarian revolution. Stal- 
in subsequently labelled this 
era “the epoch of imperialism 
and proletarian revolution.” 
He declared that the three 
main contradictions of the 
time lay between the proletar- 
iat and. bourgeoisie in the im- 
perialist countries, between 
the imperialist countries and 
their colonies and dependen- 
cies, and between the imperial- 
ist countries themselves. 

During the 1960s, the Com- 
munist Party of China mod- 
ified Stalin’s definitions and 
added a fourth. The contradic- 
tions now lay, it was stated, 
between the socialist camp and 
the imperialist camp, between 
the proletariat and bourgeoisie 
within the capitalist countries, 
between the oppressed nations 
and imperialism, and between 


the imperialist countries and- 


monopoly capital groups. 


The authors are military theory researchers of 
the Nanjing Military Area. 
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Although these contradic- 
tions have not been fundamen- 
tally resolved, since the 1960s, 
and particularly in the 1980s, 
they have undergone a ser- 
ies of major transformations. 
First, as the socialist camp 
is no longer a single, unified 
body, the dichotomous con- 
tradiction between imperial- 
ism and socialism has been 
replaced with contradictions 
betwéen individual socialist 
and, capitalist countries. Se- 
cond, the rapid development 
of internationalized produc- 
tion has increased economic 
co-operation between the im- 
perialist countries, resulting in 
the replacement of -military 
competition with economic 
coalition and competition. 
Third, the expansion of prod- 
uction within the imperialist 
countries has greatly raised 
the standard of living of their 
working people. Combined 
with the method of economic 
exploitation of Third World 
countries to develop their own 
economies, this has some- 
what eased the bourgeoisie- 
proletariat contradiction. Fin- 
ally, with independence for 
the colonies, the military con- 
tradiction between them and 
the imperialists has been re- 
placed with a new set of con- 
tradictions in the problems of 
their economic development. 

This series of transforma- 
tions has led to a new pattern 
of global economic and politi- 
cal relations: 

East-east, between the so- 
cialist countries; 

West-west, between the 
monopoly capitalist countries; 

East-south, between the so- 
cialist countries and_ the 
capitalist national- 


democratic countries; 

East-west, between the so- 
cialist countries and the mon- 
opoly capitalist countries; 

North-south, between the de- 
veloped countries and the de- 
veloping countries; 

South-south, between the de- 
veloping countries. 

Among this series of rela- 
tions, which are the most im- 
portant in the world today? 
For Deng Xiaoping, they are 
the east-west and north-south 
pairings: between them, they 
embrace the major issues of 
global peace and global devel- 
opment. 


2. World War Can 
Be Avoided 


Since the start of the age of 
imperialism, avoiding world 
war has been one of the major 
concerns of people around the 
world. Using the law of “the 
uneven development of imper- 
ialism,” Lenin concluded that 
world war was unavoidable. 
his thesis was proved right in 
1914 and 1939. 

Shortly after the conclusion 
of World War II, while main- 
taining that Lenin’s belief still 
held true, Stalin claimed a 
third world war could be post- 
poned. During the early 1950s, 
many people thought a new 
world war would soon break 
out. But Mao Zedong thought 
it differently: “A new world 
war can be averted, provided 
the Communist Parties of the 
world continue to unite all 
possible forces for peace and 
democracy and help their 
further development.” (“Fight 
for a Fundamental Turn for 
the Better in the Nation’s Fin- 
ancial and Economic Situa- 
tion,” Selected Works of Mao 
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Normalizing relations: Deng Xiaoping meets Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
LIU JIANGUO 


on February 4, 1988. 


Zedong, Vol. V.) Unfortunate- 
ly, Mao did not stay true to 
his own ideas, and during the 
1960s he made ever more fre- 
quent and serious predictions 
about the imminence of anoth- 
er world war. 

Since 1978, Deng Xiaoping 
has analysed the likelihood of 
world .war afresh. He has 
argued that it can be post- 
poned and, with appropriate 
steps, it can possibly be avoid- 
ed altogether: “As regards the 
international situation, my 
view is that it is possible to 
secure a comparatively long 
period of peace, and war is 
avoidable.” His belief rests on 
three considerations. First, as 
both the Soviet Union and the 
United States would suffer de- 
vastating losses in a war be-. 
tween them, neither dares risk 
starting it. Second, both the 
superpowers have suffered set- 
backs to their policies of glob- 
al strategic development, thus 
they are unwilling to extend 
themselves further. And third, 
the world’s forces for peace 
now surpass the forces for war 
and will continue to grow in- 
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creasingly stronger. 


3. Forces Against World War 


What are the major forces 
for peace? Throughout histo- 
ry, people have answered this 
question in different ways. 
Lenin, for example, stressed 
the role of the working class. 
In 1917, he said universal 
peace could only be secured 
through worldwide proletarian 
revolution. At the time, this 
argument, appeared reason- 
able. With World War I in 
progress, many people thought 
peace could only be won by 
relying on imperialist groups. 
This hope, of course, was 
dashed: to end the world war 
between the imperialist pow- 
ers, it was necessary to rely’on 
the world proletariat. 

After World War II, inter- 
national political relations un- 
derwent a major reformula- 


tion. The Truman: Doctrine 


and Marshall Plan caused an 
irrepairable rupture betwéen 
the Soviet Union and the Un- 
ited States, leaving Europe 
split down the middle and the 
whole world divided into two 


camps. Because of this, 
Stalin believed anoth- 
er war could only be 
| prevented by relying 


on the. unity . and 
} strength of the social- 
ist camp. 


Both Lenin and Stal- 
in noted the important 
role the people of all 
countries could play in 
preventing world war. 
But aside from accept- 
ing this as a matter of 
principle, neither. of 
them spent time con- 
cretely analysing how 
it could be realized in 
practice. 

Now, international 
relations can. no lon- 
ger be divided into 
a straightforward 
imperialist-socialist confron- 
tation. With the passage of 
time, the two sides have frag- 
mented and various new forces 
have come into play. Apart 
from the split in the socialist 
camp, the imperialist camp has 
also disintegrated and the rela- 
tively newly founded nations 
of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have all grown rapid- 
ly. As a result, power relations 
around the world have become 
a complex web of interwoven 
layers and forces. As Mao Ze- 
dong once noted, the globe has 
become “three worlds.” 

Looking at the world in the 
1980s, Deng Xiaoping has de- 
clared: “Changes have taken 
place in the international si- 
tuation. The forces for peace 
and preventing war have. de- 
veloped considerably. As long 
as the peoples of the entire 
world make a concerted effort, 
war can be avoided and ‘peace 
maintained.” Deng, however, 
has not been content merely 
to utter statements of princi- 
ple and theory. His concrete 
and scientific analysis -has 
played a role in developing the 
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forces for peace, specifying 
how in today’s conditions 
world war can be prevented. 

According to Deng, there 
are three forces for peace 
in the world. The first, and 
strongest, is the Third World. 
The second consists of Japan, 
Eastern and Western Europe 
(of whom he says, “So long 
as neither Eastern no West- 
ern Europe ties itself to the 
war chariots of others, then 
war will not break out.”). And 
the third is the people of the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States, who he believes can 
play a special role in prev- 
enting war and maintaining 
peace. 

Deng’s analysis has breken 
with traditional theories based 
on ideology and social system. 
Looking at the issue in terms 
of national interests, mutual 
relations and development 
prospects, he argues that it is 
not just the world’s proletar- 
iat and socialist countries who 
constitute a force for peace 
—so do the people and govern- 
ments of capitalist states. The 
leading role, however, remains 
with the Third World. 


4. Approaches to Peace 


How can world war be prev- 
ented and peace maintained? 
For years, Marxists have lined 
themselves up on the side of 
revolution and war. Lenin said 
more than once that the pro- 
letariat should “throw off the 
capitalist yoke in a revolution- 
ary way and abolish the rule of 
the bourgeoisie to win social- 
ism and a durable peace.” (For 
Bread and Peace, December 
14, 1917). He regarded revolu- 
tion as the only way to free 
working people from the catas- 
trophe of war. 

Stalin summed up Lenin’s 
thought in the formula, “First 
revolution, then peace!” (The 
Logic of Facts, October 29, 
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1918). And Mao advocated er- 
adicating war with war or de- 
terring it through revolution. 
But the proposals of Lenin, 
Stalin and Mao on preventing 
war were all put forward in 
a different era. It was a time 
when imperialists forced war 
upon the proletariat, op- 
pressed nations and oppressed 
peoples of the world. These 
people had no alternatives but 
to fight back: through ris- 
ing in rebellion and des- 
troying counter-revolutionary 
war with revolutionary strug- 
gle. In the relatively peaceful 
environment of today, the 
ideas of Lenin, Stalin and Mao 
are less relevant. But even 
with a calmer globe, peace can- 
not be taken for granted. So 
what is the way forward? 
Bringing his experience to 
bear, Deng has his own sugges- 
tion: “There are many dis- 
putes in the world, and we 
must find ways to solve them. 
Over the years, I have consi- 
dered how these disputes can 
be solved by using peaceful 
means instead of waging war.” 
At the core of his ideas lies one 
belief: “The Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence provide 
the best means for handling re- 


lations between nations. All 
other ways, such as thinking 
in terms of ‘the socialist com- 
munity,’ ‘bloc politics’ or 
‘spheres of influence,’ lead to 
conflict and sharpen interna- 
tional tensions. These Five 
Principles can be used to de- 
fuse explosive issues in inter- 
national disputes.” 

In accordance with his faith 
in the Five Principles, Deng 
has put forward several new 
ideas to help resolve interna- 
tional problems, promote glob~ 
al stability and maintain world 
peace: 

m “One country, two systems.” 
As well as its application in 
the reunification of China, 
Deng maintains this concept 
can be used to resolve and de- 
fuse international disputes. 

a “Joint development.” Pro- 
ceeding from the reality, Deng 
Suggests, countries can start 
first with joint development in 
settling territorial disputes. In 
tackling economic issues of 
common interest, it might be 
easier to find a mutually ac- 
ceptable solution to such dis- 
putes. 

gw “Third World co-operation.” 
Strengthening co-operative 
links between Third World 


After a six-year break, the United States and Soviet Union resume their dialogue 
in November 1985. 
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countries will promote North- 
South dialogue and alleviate 
North-South contradictions on 
the one hand, while fundamen- 
tally strengthening the sector 
of the world community which 
Deng believes is the major 
force for peace. 

Deng’s emphasis on non- 
violence clearly distinguishes 
him from Lenin, although 
their eventual aim of peace 
remains the same. Lenin, al- 
though he also made use of a 
non-violent approach when the 
situation warranted it, did not 
advocate it as a guiding princi- 
ple for the international prole- 
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December 5, 1987: a mass protest for peace on the doors of the White House. 
LIU XINNING 


tariat. The reason for the dif- 
ference between the views of 
these two great revolutionar- 
ies lies in the different ages in 
which they lived. 


5. Roots of Modern War 


Marxists have always main- 
tained the fundamental cause 
of war lies in the existence of 
private ownership and social 
classes. At different times, 
however, this principle has 
been interpreted in different 
ways. Lenin, for example, con- 
sidered imperialism the source 
of modern war. But, since 
World War II, various differ- 


ent kinds of war have mani- 
fested themselves around the 
globe. True, there have been 
wars of imperialism. But there 
have also been wars initiated 
by and between socialist coun- 
tries, and wars between Third 
World countries. These cannot 
be simply explained as prod- 
ucts of imperialism. 
Searching for an explanation 
of these wars, Deng has pro- 
posed the notion of “hegemony 
being the source of war.” His 
analysis is a development and 
refinement of Lenin’s thought. 
Lenin recognized that the im- 
perialist scramble for colonies 
was a major source of war: 
““World domination’ is, to put 
it briefly, the substance of im- 
perialist policy, of which im- 
perialist war is the continua- 
tion.” (A Caricature! of Marx- 
ism and Imperialist Econo- 
mism, August-October, 1916.) 
This thesis is confirmed by his- 
tory. But subsequent develop- 
ments have revealed that the 
pursuit of “world domination” 
is not solely restricted to im- 
perialists. Some socialist coun- 
tries have also looked towards 
the same goal. Although the 
motives of socialist and im- 
perialist expansion may dif- 
fer, the substance of their ac- 


_tions has been identical. To ex- 


plain why socialist countries 
should, in certain conditions, 
act like the imperialist states, 
Deng concluded that hege- 
mony was the major causé of 
modern war. 

Deng’s thesis reflects the 
fact that, although peace and 
development are the dominant 
force in the world today, the - 
threat of war still remains. The 
world is not yet a tranquil 
place, and, as ever, nations 
must continually be on the al- 
ert. In Deng’s mind this 
means: “To work for peace, 
one must oppose hegemon- 


ism. 
o 
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Mainland-Taiwan Economic Relations on the Rise 


by Li Dahong 


have ended their history 

of one-way, indirect trade. 
Since 1988, several mainland 
vessels loaded with coal have 
called at Taiwan’s ports, and 
the variety and quantity 
of mainland products being 
shipped to Taiwan are expect- 
ed to continue to increase. 
Meanwhile, several hundred 
small- and medium-sized en- 
terprises based in Taiwan have 
bypassed obstacles and made 
investments in the mainland. 
Many large enterprises in Tai- 
wan also have sent delegations 
to the mainland on inspection 
tours. Economic and trade re- 
lations between the two sides 
of the Taiwan Straits have 
thus entered a new stage. 


T he mainland and Taiwan 


Taiwan-made motorcyucles can now be bought on 
ZHENG ZHENSUN 


the mainiand. 
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Development From Scratch 


Between 1949 and 1978, be- 
cause the mainland and Tai- 
wan were cut off from each 
other, no trade relations exist- 
ed between the two. But custo- 
mers in Taiwan still purchased 
mainland Chinese medicinal 
herbs, tea and other native 
products through various 
channels, with a total volume 
of up to US$50 million a year. 
During this period, commod- 
ities purchased by mainland 
customers from Taiwan were 
limited, never exceeding a 
maximum of US$50,000 a 
year. 

In December 1978, the 
Third Plenary Session of the 
11th Party Central Committee 
set forth the princi- 
ple of peaceful reu- 
nification of the 
motherland, usher- 
ing in a new period 
__of relations between 
the two sides. The 


triots in Taiwan is- 
sued by the Stand- 
ing Committee of 
sthe Fifth National 
People’s Congress 
on January 1, 1979, 
noted that, “Econ- 


omically speaking, 
Taiwan and _ the 
mainland of the 


motherland were or- 
iginally one enti- 
ty.... There is every 
reason for us to de- 
velop trade between 
us, each making 
up what the other 
lacks, and carry 
out economic ex- 
changes. This is mu- 


Message to Compa- 


tually required and will bene- 
fit both parties without doing 
any harm to either.” 

Over the past decade, the 
economic, trade and financial 
departments as well as the cus- 
toms, banks and other relevant 
departments have adopted a 
series of active measures to 
promote trade between the two 
sides. Because the mainland 
considers trade with Taiwan as 
an economic.exchange between 
different regions of China, it 
levies no customs duties on 
commodities imported from or 
exported to Taiwan, and the 
formalities involved are com- 
paratively simple. 

With regard to exports, in 
accordance with demand from 
the Taiwan market, the var- 
ious foreign trade companies 
on the mainland have given 
priority to supplying commod- 
ities most in demand, such as 
medicinal herbs, with prefer- 
ential prices, and have offered 
preferential treatment and 
convenience in transportation. 
The mainland also has made 
preparation for long-term, 
stable export of coal and other 
raw materials in large quanti- 
ties to Taiwan. With regard 
to imports, mainland foréign 
trade companies give first 
place to commodities from 
Taiwan when the commodities 
available for import are of 
similar quality and price. In 
1980, a number of foreign 
trade corporations. on the 
mainland sent a joint purchas- 
ing group: to Hong Kong to 
purchase commodities from 
Taiwan, and the first batch of 
contracts signed were valued 
at US$80 million. In addition, 
the state has provided foreign 
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exchange to support the pur- 
chase of commodities from 
Taiwan. With these positive 
measures, indirect trade be- 
tween the two sides has devel- 
oped apace. 

The Taiwan authorities, 
however, have adopted an ob- 
structive attitude towards the 
Communist Party’s proposals 
on developing transportation, 
postal services and trade be- 
tween the two sides and have 
repeatedly declared that its 
“established policy” is ‘no 
trade with the Communist 
Party.” It also warned Taiwan 
business people not to fall into 
the “trap of the united front” 
when trading with the Com- 
munist Party. But the develop- 
ment of trade between the two’ 
sides is in the interest of Tai- 
wan industrialists and -busi- 
ness people and also is needed 
for Taiwan’s economic devel- 
opment. Therefore, many peo- 
ple in industrial, commercial 
and other circles in Taiwan 
have endeavoured to promote 
trade between the two sides. 
They have surmounted var- 
ious obstacles and established 
commodity trade relations 
with the mainland through 
various forms and channels, 
resulting in the rapid growth 
of indirect trade between the 
two sides. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Taiwan authori- 
ties have had to gradually re- 
lax the restrictions on indirect 
trade. 

According to statistics, be- 
tween 1979 and 1987, entre- 
pot trade between the main- 
land and Taiwan via Hong 
Kong was valued at US$5.5 
billion, including US$1.1 bil- 
lion of goods from the main- 


land and US$4.4 billion of. 


goods from Taiwan. Commod- 
ities transmitted to Taiwan 
from the mainland via Hong 
Kong mainly include medicin- 
al herbs, cereals, .oils, aquat-: 
ics, native produce, animal by- 
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Huang Siwei (centre), manager of a Taiwan musical instrument company, tries out 


“pipa” at the Beijing National Musical Instrument Factory. 


products, minerals, raw mater- 
ials for textiles and chemicals. 
Taiwan’s commodities trans- 
mitted to the mainland via 
Hong Kong mainly include 
raw materials for chemical 


- fibres, chemical fabrics, build- 


ing materials, light industrial 
products, chemical products, 
electrical appliances and 
machinery. During this per- 
iod, the entrepot trade be- 
tween the two sides via Hong 
Kong rose by nearly 20 times, 
registering an average annual 
growth rate of 45 percent. 
The mainland took the ini- 
tiative of stopping the mil- 
itary confrontation with Tai- 
wan, and this has promoted 
a serene and peaceful atmos- 
phere on the Taiwan Straits. 
The small amount of trade be- 
tween Taiwan’s fishermen and 
the mainland’s southeastern 
coastal areas, which has devel- 
oped since 1981, has opened 
a channel of direct trade be- 
tween the two sides. Using 
fishing boats of less than 100 
tons, these fishermen (later 
joined by some small and 
medium-sized businesses) 
shipped US$50,000 worth of 
commodities between Taiwan 
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and the mainland each year. 
Since 1981, the small amount 
of trade between the main- 
land’s southeastern coastal 
areas and Taiwan has totalled 
US$50 million. This small 
trade began to grow in 1985. 
To cope with this develop- 
ment, the southeastern coastal 
areas of the mainland gradual- 
ly opened 36 ports and esta- 
blished Taiwan-oriented trad- 
ing companies, as well-as cus- 
toms and frontier inspection 
stations, bringing this trade 
into the normal orbit. 

With: the growth of indirect 


-trade between the two sides, 


their economic exchanges 
have gradually expanded from 
trade to investment, technol- 
ogicat co-operation and oth- 
er areas. Since 1983, Taiwan 
compatriots’ investments in 
the mainlahd have increased 
year by year. Today, Taiwan- 
funded enterprises are mostly 
concentrated in light industry, 
such as production of shoes, 
umbrellas and toys, prawn and 
eel breeding, electronic assem- 
bly, and hotels. Investment 
ranges from hundreds of thou- 
sands of US dollars to US$1 
million. 
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Turning Point 


The year 1988 marked the 
turning point of trade between 
the mainland and Taiwan. 

With the daily relaxation 

of relations between the two 
Sides, the mainland has made 
continual efforts to promote 
the development of trade with 
Taiwan. On.July 6, 1988, the 
State Council issued the Sti- 
pulations on Encouraging Tai- 
wan Compatriots’ Investment 
in the Mainland. On Septem- 
ber 27, an official of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Economic Re- 
lations and Trade made a 
speech, once again appealing 
for direct trade between the 
two sides, and asking for direct 
contact with responsible eco- 
nomic and trade departments 
in Taiwan to discuss and solve 
trade problems. 

The Taiwan authorities also 
have adopted some flexible 
measures in their relations 
with the mainland. Although 
these are quite limited, they 
have complied with the call for 
objective reality. As a result, 
some gratifying results have 
been obtained. 

—Open, legalized and two- 
way trade exchanges have ap- 
peared. Today, Taiwan busi- 
ness people can not only open- 
ly and legally import some 
mainland commodities indi- 
rectly to Taiwan but can also 
ship mainland goods directly 
from mainland ports to Tai- 
wan via a third port by signing 
a contract in Hong Kong or 
in some place other than the 
mainland or Taiwan. On Au- 
gust 8, the cargo ship Hai- 
zhibao, loaded with mainland 
coal, arrived at Taiwan’s 
Gaoxiong Port, marking the 
beginning of two-way indirect 
trade between the two sides. 

—Economic exchanges have 
expanded day by day. Accord- 
ing to statistics, at least half 
of the 400,000 Taiwan compa- 
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triots who have visited the 
mainland since 1988 made a 
special trip here, or on their 
way home, to conduct talks on 
trade and investment in the 
mainland. The value of indi- 
rect trade between the two 
sides was highly likely to top 
US$2.7 billion in 1988, equal 
to almost half of the total vol- 
ume of trade in the previous 
nine years. The number of pro- 
jects funded by Taiwan com- 
patriots on the mainland rose 
to nearly 400, and the total in- 
vestment topped US$600 mil- 
lion, more than three times 
that of previous years. 
—Non-governmental trade 
Organizations were in open 
contact to tackle problems 
of indirect trade across the 
straits. With the development 
of economic relations between 
the two sides, safeguarding the 
legitimate economic rights and 
interests of both parties has in- 
creasingly become a question 
of concern across the straits. 
On August 20, 1988, non- 
governmental commercial ar- 
bitration organiza- 
tions from both 
sides met in Hong 
Kong for the first @ 
time. On October) 
28, commercial and 9 
legal experts repre-|)) 
senting the China) 
Council for the 
Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade of =|. 
China’s mainland, 
the Taiwan Trade- 
mark Patent Socie- 
ty and the Taiwan 
Trade Society of) 
Hong Kong met in 
Hong Kong and /~ 
further exchanged © 
views. They agreed 
to establish the 
China Commercial! 
Affairs Co- Rae 
ordination Commit- 
tee in Hong Kong to” 


promote the development of 
economic relations and trade 
between the two sides, prov- 
ide information and consult- 
ing services, and mediate and 
solve business disagreements. 


Characteristics 


Since 1979, trade between 
the two sides has shown the 
following characteristics: 

—lIn economic development, 
the mainland and Taiwan each 
have had their own. strong 
points and _ shortcomings. 
Promoting trade between the 
two sides helps make up each 
other’s needs and achieve com- 
mon prosperity, which is also 
the common desire of industri- 
al’and business personnel and 
others on both sides of the 
straits. 

—The mainland’s trade pol- 
icy towards Taiwan is becom- 
ing increasingly open. Before 
1985, only import and export 
corporations at the central lev- 
el on the mainland handled 
import and export trade with 
Taiwan. Now this business has 


Taiwan compatriot Su Tingfang (second right) in- 

spects work at a tapestry factory in Wuyang County, 

Henan Province he has 
; : 


helped fund. WANG GANGFA 
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expanded to all import and ex- 
port companies on the main- 
land. 

—lIn its trade with Taiwan, 
the mainland ~has always had 
a huge trade deficit. This is 
mainly due to obstructions in- 
flicted by the Taiwan authori- 
ties on trade across the straits. 
In the past year, the Taiwan 
authorities have continued to 
adhere to the practice of “‘indi- 
rect, non-governmental, one- 
way and gradual” trade with 
the mainland, keeping main- 
land commodities from enter- 
ing Taiwan legally. By the end 
of 1987, the mainland’s trade 
deficit had totalled US$3.46 
billion, and it was expected to 
top US$1.5 billion in 1988. 

Indirect trade has restricted 
the development of trade be- 
tween the two sides. Since 
1979, Hong Kong and Macao 
have become bridges linking 
trade across the straits and 
helping indirect trade between 
the two sides go on. In 
the transport of commodi- 
ties, Hong Kong has become an 
important “transfer station.” 
In the settling of accounts, 
commodity inspection, arbi- 
tration and compensation in 
trade across the straits, as well 
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as in trademark registration 
and patent protection, Hong 
Kong has played and will con- 
tinue to play an important 
role. 


Prospects 


Currently, the mainland is 
improving its economic envi- 
ronment and readjusting its 
economic structure in an ef- 
fort to create a more favour- 
able investment climate for ali 
investors, and this will also be- 
nefit trade between the two 
sides. In handling its trade af- 
fairs, the mainland has always 
abided by contracts and acted 
in good faith, and will never 
harm its economic ties and 
trade with Taiwan industrial- 
ists and business people be- 
cause of its efforts to consoli- 
date its economy. It has been 
learned that relevant depart- 
ments on the mainland are 
adopting a series of measures 
to guarantee the supply of 
goods and transportation in its 
trade with Taiwan. For inst- 
ance, although the mainland is 
also short of some raw materi- 
als, the relevant authorities on 
the mainland still managed to 
find supplies to meet the needs 
of Taiwan businessmen. The 


mainland has also tried to 
enhance work efficiency in 
Taiwan-funded — enterprises 
and in service for mainland- 
Taiwan trade, and to provide 
Taiwan compatriots with more 
economic and trade informa- 
tion. 

At present, the main prob- 
lem lies in unreasonable res- 
trictions imposed by the Tai- 
wan authorities on trade be- 
tween the two sides. The publ- 
ic hopes the Taiwan authori- 
ties can flow with the tide of 
historical development, elimi- 
nate hostility towards the 
Communist Party, open direct 
trade between the two sides, 
withdraw man-made obstacles 
to trade with the mainland at 
an early date, promote the bal- 
ance of trade across the straits 
and improve the structure of: 
commodities traded. Simul- 
taneously, it is hoped that 
governmental and non- 
governmental organizations 
on both sides will discuss con- 
crete matters of bilateral trade 
to ensure economic relations 
and trade between the two 
sides develop permanently and 
steadily in an ordered manner. 

(Abridged from “Outlook 
Weekly”’ overseas edition, 
December 26, 1988) 


The Key to Preventing a Debt Crisis 


by Chen Jian 


en years ago, China had 
T neither external nor in- 

ternal debts. However, 
through the pursuit of the pol- 
icies of opening and reform, 
China has rapidly learned how 
to raise foreign loans and 
make effective use of them. 
After an initial period of cau- 
tion, China has rapidly 
stepped up the scale of its bor- 


The author is a correspondent of “Renmin 
Ribao.” 
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rowing, both domestically and 
externally. 


A Knife Cutting Both Ways 


It. is estimated that the 
country’s external debt now 
amounts -to US$40 billion 
—US$30 billion from long- 
and medium-term borrowing 
(with repayments spread over 
more than one year), and 
US$10 billion in short-term 
loans. Of the long- and 


medium-term loans, around 60 
percent has been borrowed by 
the state, and by the end of 
1987, they accounted for 6 per- 
cent of the country’s gross na- 
tional product (GNP). In ad- 
dition, over the past nine 
years, China has created 35 
billion yuan of internal debt 
by issuing state treasury 
bonds. In 1987 alone, it issued 
bonds worth 10 billion yuan 
for key construction projects 
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and enterprises. At the same 
time,- various other kinds of 
bonds and securitites have ap- 
peared in different parts of the 
country. 

_The money borrowed has 
played a major role in instill- 
ing new vitality into China’s 
economy. But the borrowing 
spree has started to worry in- 
creasing numbers of people. A 
few years ago, public opinion 
was widely in favour of a bold 
policy of borrowing. Now, 
however, many people think 
China should cut back on new 
loans and readjust the struc- 
ture of its national debts. 
Some people even urge an 
abrupt and complete halt: they 
cite the increasingly serious 
debt crises faced by some La- 
tin American countries and 
the economic problems of Yu- 
goslavia and Poland. 

However, to accomplish 
its modernization drive and 
Maintain an appropriate eco- 
nomic growth rate, China 
needs large amounts of funds. 
Large-scale borrowing can 
help meet this demand, but it 
carries with it the threat that 
over-borrowing can make it 
necessary to raise more debts 
in order to repay the capital 
and interest on money already 
borrowed. As the country ap- 
proaches its first repayment 
peak, the threat of being 
caught in such a trap looms 
ever larger. 

In other words, foreign loans 
are a knife that can cut both 
ways. The problem of deter- 
mining which way the blade 
will fall warrants the serious 
contemplation of economists 
and politicians. 


Diversification of Capital 


In the decades up to 1978, 
China’s fund-raising channels 
for economic construction 
were severely restricted, de- 
termined as they were by the 
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highly centralized system of 
the planned economy. After 
the large-scale socialist trans- 
formation of the 1950s, the 
ways for non-governmental 
capital with its great vitality 
to increase in value were 
blocked. Immediately after- 
wards, the limited amount of 
foreign funds coming from the 
socialist countries was with- 
drawn. Under such conditions, 
the state was forced to rely on 
its own overcentralized plan- 
ning system to accumulate 
funds through increasing in- 
dustrial production and keep- 
ing the prices of agricultural 
products at a low level. And 
although the planned economy 
posseses a powerful strength in 
pooling funds, it suffers from 
the major shortcoming of the 
low efficiency inherent in a 
system where the government 
controls capital. 

Since China launched its 
programme of economic struc- 
tural reform in 1978, it has 
concentrated much attention 
on opening up two other 
fund-raising channels—utiliz- 
ing both overseas capital and 
idle domestic funds. In 1979, 
China opened Shekou and then 
Shenzhen to external econo- 
mic exchanges. This was fol- 
lowed by the opening of some 
major coastal cities and re- 
‘gions. Last year, a strategy for 
economic development along 
the entire coast was imple- 
mented—one of its major aims 
being to import more foreign 
funds. 


As China’s reforms have un-. 


folded and the economy grown 
in strength, a third source of 
funds has taken shape: .the 
money lying idle in Chinese 


society. Since the early 1980s, © 


rural enterprises have contin- 
uously expanded. Their total 
payroll has grown by an aver- 
age of 10 million people a year. 
The proportion of individual- 
ly operated and private enter- 


prises in the national economy 
has also increased. By the end 
of 1987, savings deposits of 
people in both urban and rural 
areas had reached 400 billion 
yuan, and the extra-budgetary 
funds owned by the non- 
planned economic sectors had 
approached 200 billion yuan. 
The key question is how to 
convert this enormous amount 
of idle money into industrial 
and commercial capital. 

After ten years of reform 
and opening to the outside 
world, China’s once totally 
planned economy has evolved 
to a stage where state-planned 
funds, local funds, foreign 
funds and non-budgeted non- 
governmental funds exist side 
by side. Therefore, whether 
China will face a debt crisis 
obviously cannot be judged 
simply by the size of its over- 
seas debt: the growth of budg- 
eted and non-budgeted non- 
governmental capital has also 
to be taken into account. 


The Key Lies in 
High Efficiency 

For some time, many 
Chinese financial experts have 
held that there exist various 
drawbacks in the manner in 
which China handles the bor- 
rowing, utilization, manage- 
ment and repayment 
of foreign capital. For 
instance, foreign debts can be 
raised by various departments 
separately, and approval can 
be given by different authori- 
ties; the current debt manage- 
ment department still uses ad- 
ministrative means to exercise 
control over the general scale 
of foreign debts, but makes lit- 
tle or no use of legal and eco- 
nomic means for flexible, ef- 
fective qualitative control; 
and there is a lack of scientific 
procedures in granting approv- 
al for borrowing, thus failing 
to ensure that all Joans, parti- 
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cularly those involving large 
sums of money, are raised and 
used wisely and then repaid in 
due course. 

It seems that there are also 
quite a few problems in the 
raising of funds internally. In 
the past, low interest rates and 
issue through administrative 
means in essence made in- 
ternal borrowing a disguised 
form of taxation. The lack of 
variety, poor terms of repay- 
ment and low interest rate on 
bonds could neither meet the 
needs of the extremely diversi- 
fied forms of idle funds in so- 
ciety, nor regulate the amount 
of money in_ circulation 
through diversifying the 
bonds’ repayment terms. In re- 
cent years, a new problem has 
arisen, that is, the interest 
rates.on bank savings, trea- 
sury bonds, enterprise deben- 
tures and national debts have 
spiralled in turn. 

Chinese and foreign exper- 
ience indicates that when a 
country over-borrows, any 
growth in GNP is siphoned off 


your own eyes? 
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to repay debts—often reducing 
the economy to a zero or min- 
us growth rate. Can China 
avoid falling into this trap? 
Some people have made the 
following calculation: China’s 
first debt repayment peak 
comes in 1990; in that year, 
the state will have to pay out 
some 26 billion yuan in prin- 
cipal and interest on internal 
debts and around US$7 billion 
on external debts—some 10-20 
percent of all state revenue. 
This cannot but produce an 
adverse impact on the coun- 
try’s economic development. 
The successful experiences 
of some countries merit our at- 
tention. Colombia and South 
Korea have not only success- 
fully avoided the pitfalls of a 
debt crisis, but are now vi- 
gorously squeezing into the 
ranks of the developed coun- 
tries and regions. South Ko- 
rea has debts twice as large as 
China. But, according to ex- 
pert analysis, it will, probably 
become a net creditor by the 
early 1990s. Apart from the 
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fact that it has a fairly strong 
government, it has established 
a highly efficient industrial 
enterprise system compatible 
with high interest rate capital. 

Therefore, it can be said that 
the key to preventing a debt 
crisis lies not only in determin- 
ing how the State Adminis- 
tration of Exchange Control 
should strengthen its powers 
—indispensible as this is—but, 
more importantly, in wheth- 
er the national economy can 
adapt to the pressure caused 
by high interest rates on capi- 
tal and establish a highly effi- 
cient industrial setup and en- 
terprise system. In _ other 
words, it depends on the suc- 
cess or failure of the on-going 
economic reform. 

Because of this, so long as 
China’s reforms keep advanc- 
ing, there is no need to worry 
if the scale of internal and ex- 
ternal debts increases slightly. 
It is only if the reform pro- 
gramme were to be halted 
that even a relatively limited 
amount of debt might cause a 
crisis. oO 
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A Village by the Lhasa River (IV) 


In the fourth of reports on the Tibetan village of Xiangga, Yang Xiaobing and Zhang Wei 
discover how the rapid development of transportation and other sidelines has brought a 
remarkable rise in prosperity. Agriculture is also being modernized. However, there are 
still complaints, especially about the soaring cost of agricultural means of production and 
the severe shortage of electricity. 


by Our Staff Reporters Yang Xiaobing and Zhang Wei 


trolling through Xiangga, 
S almost all the houses look 
new. We were told that 
during the last five years, only 
one of the village’s 69 fami- 
lies had not moved into a new 
home. Their courtyards all 
sport potted Chinese flowering 
crabapples and roses, and trac- 
tors and trucks can be seen 
parked in almost every lane. 
The main reason for these ob- 
vious signs of prosperity has 
been the development of 
agricultural sidelines and 
household-based transport 
businesses. 
Before economic reforms 


Children of Xiangga. 


were introduced to the area 
five years ago, Xiangga, like 
all other parts of China, en- 
gaged solely in collective agri- 
culture. Villagers were tied to 
the land, and any sideline 
production was criticized as a 
“capitalist tendency.” It was 
the introduction of the rural 
contract responsibility system 
in 1984 which gave local peo- 
ple room to look for other 
kinds of work. 

Thirty years ago, an old man 
says, almost all loads were car- 
ried on people’s backs or 
shoulders, and yaks were 
prized as a means of transport. 


Then, in 1984, the Caigong- 
tang Township government of- 
fered local farmers bank loans 
of 1.8 million yuan. Xiangga 
got 300,000 yuan, and ten 
households bought tractors. 
Now, 20 households have trac- 
tors, four have trucks, and 
Xiangga has become a village 
specializing in carrying loads. 
As Xiangga stands between 
the Lhasa River, with its rich 
deposits of sand, and a group 
of mountains with quarryable 
rock, most households trans- 
port building materials to 
Lhasa, earning around 10 yuan 
for each trip and 40-80 yuan 
each day. Of the 24 households 
with tractors or trucks, only 
one has lost money because of 
poor management. The other 
23 have all earned enough to 
repay their loans, and some 
now even have up to 30,000 
yuan deposited in the bank. 
The most successful family 
involved in transportation is 
the Ciren Wangjie household. 
Through good management, 
they have earned enough 
money to buy a new [ron Ox 
55-hp tractor and trailer for 
24,000 yuan. Ciren Wangjie’s 
son, Laba Ciri, drives it, and 
he has hired Qiangba, a young 
villager, to help him: “I load, 
unload and maintain Laba 
Ciri’s tractor for five yuan a 
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One of Xiangga’s profit-making greenhouses. 


day. It’s handsome money.” 
What annoys him, Laba Ciri 
" says, are the traffic police and 
hygiene inspectors in Lhasa. 
“They can be extremely harsh, 
often giving me a talking-to 
and big fine.” Dawa, the vil- 
lage book-keeper, has similar 
complaints. Two years ago, she 
says, her husband and several 
other village drivers teamed 
up to transport building ma- 
terials for a water conservan- 
cy project in the neighbouring 
county. They worked for two 
long winters without receiving 
a penny, and then the con- 
tractor disappeared with the 
money. 

In the past, any disputes like 
this were brought to the vil- 
lage cadres or the elder. No 
one thought it quite right to 
file a lawsuit. But this time, 
the drivers took the case 
through the township govern- 
ment all the way up to the Ti- 
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gion government. 
As a result, the vil- 
lagers of Xiangga 
now know how to 
protect themselves 
through the law. 

The development 
of agricultural side- 
' lines in recent years 
has also proved 
profitable for the 
villagers. Qiangba 
Cicheng, secretary 
of Caigongtang 
Township’s Party 
Committee, says 
when he came to the 
mS area in 1971 Xiang- 
ga was economical- 
ly middle class. Per- 
capita income has 
soared to 1,314 yuan 
in 1988, well above 
the township’s aver- 
age of 908 yuan. Of 
Xiangga’s total in- 
come, some 64.8 per- 
cent comes from 
sidelines. 

The road from the township 
government to Xiangga is 
flanked on both sides by row 
upon row of greenhouses made 
of plastic sheeting. Jimei 
Pingcuo, the township head, 
says 30 years ago only a few 
varieties of vegetables were 
grown in the village, such as 
radishes and potatoes. Now, 
however, it has 5.2 hectares of 
vegetable farmland. In 1985, 
the township government in- 
vested 120,000 yuan in con- 
structing a 0.4-hectare glass- 
covered greenhouse for grow- 
ing cucumbers, tomatoes, cel- 
ery, lettuces, green peppers 
and other vegetables. As well 
as supplying the villagers, they 
are also sold to Lhasa. As the 
villagers consider themselves 
unskilled in vegetable farm- 
ing, they have contracted the 
greenhouses to farmers from 
neighbouring Sichuan Prov- 


ince. 

Like all other Tibetans, 
Xiangga villagers prefer their 
traditional food of highland 
barley, even though they now 
stake off some 56 percent of 
their farmland for growing 
wheat. However, what they 
grow is their own decision, and 
they plant wheat because its 
yields are high and it brings in 
a good return on investment. 

Until 1972, the only grains 
grown were highland barley 
and spring wheat. Even though 
the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute of Tibet conducted suc- 
cessful experiments showing 
winter wheat was suitable for 
the region, local farmers did 
not believe it could survive 
the biting cold of winter. Only 
when the township govern- 
ment forced each village to 
plant areas with winter wheat 
and provided attentive techni- 
cal guidance did things begin 
to change. Now it has become 
one of their major crops. — 

Some 30 years ago, grain 
yield per hectare in Xiangga 
was 840 kilogrammes. By last 
year it had quadrupled to 
more than 3,300 kilogrammes, 
despite a severe draught, 
flooding and hailstorms. In a 
normal year, one villager says, 
they could produce 40 percent 
more. “The most impressive 
change over the last few de- 
cades,” an old man says, “‘is 
we’re all guaranteed a full bel- 
ly.” Last year, every villager 
received an average of 385 kil- 
ogrammes of food grain, more 
than enough for the whole 
year. 

Local farmers attribute their 
good harvests to the introduc- 
tion of new crop strains and 
the scientific application of 
fertilizer. “In the past,” says 
an old farmer, “we knew little 
about fertilizer. But starting in 
1959, the government began to 
show us how to use it, and the 
Lhasa Environment Sanitary 
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Department began sending us 
manure. In 1975, we began to 
use chemical fertilizer, sup- 
plied free of charge for the 
first two years. We now use it 
all the time, putting about 180 
kilogrammes on every hectare. 
All this fertilizer is imported 
from the Soviet Union, Japan 
and the Netherlands.” 

Unlike other parts of China, 
Tibet has never experienced 
a shortage of fertilizer. The 
State always sends fertilizer to 
Tibet early in the season—an- 
other demonstration of the 
government’s generosity to the 
region—and many households 
say they already have enough 
stored up for the whole year. 

As far as irrigation is con- 
cerned, Xiangga still relies 
mostly on nature. There are 
few irrigation ditches, even 
though the Lhasa River flows 
by the village. Everyday, wom- 
en can be seen washing clothes 
in the river and carrying 
drinking water back to their 
homes in large pots on their 
backs. 

The township Party secre- 
tary is optimistic about the fu- 
ture. He says the Tibetan gov- 
ernment has plans for a large- 


scale water conservancy pro- 
ject on the Lhasa River, which 
a UN organization now wants 
to invest in. 

Today, 80-90 percent of 
Xiangga’s farmland is 
ploughed by tractor. Cows are 
still raised, but only for milk. 
In the past, the richer families 
used two oxen pulling a wood- 
en plough to plough their 
land, and then sewed it with a 
Tibetan-style seeder, one row 
at a time. To thresh the grain, 
they whipped a yak. around 
the threshing floor until it had 
stamped all the grain from the 
ears. If there was no wind, 
they winnowed by hand. The 
whole process from threshing 
to winnowing could last as 
long as a month. 

Tractors were first used in 
the 1960s, and horse-driven 
seeders in the 1970s. Like the 
chemical fertilizer, the Seeders 
were supplied free by the gov- 
ernment at first. Although 
technically more backward 
than modern seeders, they are 
well-suited to local conditions. 
Each one sows seven rows at a 
time and they have proved po- 
pular with the local farmers. 

Electricity reached the vil- 


A memorial to hard times: a delapidated house reminds the people of Xiangga 


how they used to live. 
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lage early in the 1970s, fol- 
lowed by power-driven thresh- 
ing and winnowing machines. 
Although the workload has 
grown with the bigger har- 
vests, the whole threshing and 
winnowing process now lasts 
no more than two weeks. 

Nonetheless, the villagers do 
have their worries. In recent 
years, village leader Pingcuo 
Wangdui says, the cost of farm 
tools has risen fast. For exam- 
ple, seeders and simple thresh- 
ing machines have doubled in 
price. But the selling, price of 
grain has only gone up margin- 
ally. If this trend continues, 
farmers will not be able to up- 
date their machinery. 

Another problem is the elec- 
tricity shortage. “We can’t 
watch television,” Laba Ciri 
says, pointing to his Hitachi. 
“The electricity only comes on 
at midnight and gets turned 
off at dawn.” 

“The more power plants we 
build, the worse the supply of 
power,” the township Party 
secretary complains. “Many 
wheat-milling machines have 
to stay idle. Sometimes, crops 
can’t be threshed in time sim- 
ply because of a lack of power. 
But most annoying of all, al- 
though we’re charged the full 
electricity fees, we don’t get 
a full electricity supply. Lo- 
cal people say, ‘We don’t fear 
the Tibet Autonomous Region 
leaders, but we are afraid of 
those in charge of the power 
supply.’ We daren’t do any- 
thing to irritate them for fear 
they get angry and switch us 
off. 

“We were really pleased to 
hear the Tibet Autonomous 
Region government has re- 
cently issued several docu- 
ments announcing its deter- 
mination to accelerate the con- 
struction of power plants and 
rectify the workstyle of those 
in charge of power supply. We 
hope its determination gets 
some results.” oO 
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New Changes in Social Sciences 


LILUN XINXI BAO 
(Theoretical Information) 
ounded = by the com- 
P roaity economy tide, 
new changes have been 


taking place in China’s circle 
of social science. 

1. Research workers have be- 
gun to change the subject of 
their study from ancient, mon- 
ographic and foreign books to 
China’s present reality. The 
shock wave of the commodity 
economy on publishers tied to 
a demand-supply market place 
has compelled social science 
researchers to study China’s 
present society—a concern of 
over one billion people. 

2. Work:styles have begun to 
change from the small produc- 
tion and administrative unit 
to types of free organization 
characterized by a large divi- 
sion of labour and _  co- 
operation. For a long time, 
work styles in the social 
sciences were confined to two 
types. There was small produc- 
tion, which means that indi- 
vidual researcher or a joint 
group of students, led by a ve- 
teran worker, did the work. In- 
dividuals were responsible for 
the completion of the work. 
The second type of adminis- 
trative unit was the work per- 
formed when an objective was 
undertaken by a research insti- 
tute. Both types failed to ar- 
ouse the enthusiasm of re- 
search workers and weren’t 
suited to the needs of the rapid 
developments within New Chi- 
na’s commodity economy. 
Publishing _houses took the 
lead in introducing new work 
styles that have emerged. 

3. Old leaders in the sphere 
of learning have begun to be 
replaced by young and middle- 
aged scholars. With the devel- 
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opment of the commodity 
economy, those who are not 
interested in actual problems, 
lack higher sensitivity to so- 
cial issues and are not willing 
to apply their knowledge to 
China’s reality will have to 
step down. Their replacements 
are often middle-aged or 
young scholars who dare to 
state their views frankly, have 
a real love of life, and can 
actively involve themselves in 
real social life. 

4. Originally, China’s circle 
of social sciences was com- 
posed of research workers in 
research institutes and teach- 
ers in colleges and univers- 
ities. With the development of 


the commodity economy, so- 
cial problems have become a 
matter of public interest which 
has expanded the ranks of so- 
cial scientific workers. Repor- 
tages and stories based on ac- 
tual events are now involving 
increasing numbers of people 
to study economic theory and 
policies. 

5. As the tide of the com- 
modity economy has adv- 
anced, some people have found 
the fruits of several dozen 
years of labour ignored. But 
others feel like a fish in water. 
They busy themselves making 
speeches everywhere and writ- 
ing papers to publishers. This 
has led to the polarization of 
social scientific workers in re- 
putation, social status, living 
standards and state of mind. 

(December 12, 1988) 


High-Tech Progresses Into 90’s 


ZHONGWAI CHANPIN BAO 


(Products News) 
S been decided upon for 
China’s high-tech indus- 
try. The plan which covers the 
next decade of China’s devel- 
opment was recently released. 
Biological technology will 
target upon solving agricultur- 
al and medical problems. Key 
projects include the develop- 
ment of fine-quality, high- 
yielding animal and plant var- 
ieties, new medicines and a 
protein development project. 
Information technologies 
will include upgrading compu- 
ter systems, the development 
of photo-electrons in the area 
of instruments and communi- 
cation technology. 
Laser technology will use ap- 
plied scientific research to de- 


even areas of focus have 


velop impulse power technolo- 
gy, new plasma materials, and 
laser spectroscopy technology. 

Space technology will focus 
on the development of new- 
type Space transport system 
and raising the satellite 
launching capacity while aim- 
ing to develop a giant carrier 
rocket capability. 

Automatic technology will 
concentrate on the develop- 
ment of computer automation 
manufacturing systems and ro- 
botics. 

Energy technology will de- 
velop, fluid electric power 
from coal along with advanced 
nuclear reactors. 

New materials will develop 
photoelectric materials, fine- 
functioning structural materi- 
als and special-functioning 
materials. 

(December 29, 1988) 
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Rapid Growth in 
‘Silicon Valley’ 


ast year, the income of 
L scientific and technologi- 

cal enterprises in Beijing’s 
“Silicon Valley,” the 100 
square kilometres centred on 
the Zhongguancun area of the 
city’s northwest, hit 1.4 billion 
yuan—55.6 percent more than 
in 1987—while its exports 
quadrupled to US$13 million. 

Now officially known as the 
Beijing New-Tech Industrial 
Development Zone (BEZ), the 
area contains China’s highest 
concentration of new technol- 
ogy. Its 640 technological en- 
terprises have a registered 
capital of 600 million yuan, 
and 77 percent have been set 
up by scientific academies, re- 
search institutes, universities, 
colleges and the military. 

Altogether these companies 
employ 11,000 people, which 
includes 70 percent with for- 
mal college training, 630 hold- 
ers of master degrees and 40 
doctorates, 

By the end of 1988, some 
1,244 of the zone’s products 
had been designated “high 
quality” and 33 ‘have been 
nominated leaders in their 
fields, accounting for 370 mil- 
lion yuan in sales and US$10 
million in exports. They in- 
clude some of China’s major 
technological developments, 
such as an industrial tempera- 
ture sensor system, office au- 
tomation equipment for prod- 
ucing Chinese character and 
Roman alphabet documents, 
NdFeB permanent magnetic 
materials, plant disinfectant 
technology and a mass spectro- 
graphic analysis system. 

Among the area’s biggest 
success stories are: 

m@ San Huan Co. which in 1984 
made China the third country 
in the world with the capabili- 
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ty to produce ultra- 
strong magnetic ma- 
terials (NdFeB). 
These have been 
successfully used to 
produce super-large 
integrated circuit 


France, and were 
one of the major at- 
tractions at the Un- 
ited States’  Bir- 
mingham  Interna- 
tional High-Tech 
Fair in 1985. Since 
then, the materials 
have been exported 
to the United States, Britain 


and several Southeast Asian | 


countries. 
m The Institute of Comput- 
ing Technology (ICT) of the 


Chinese Academy of Sciences,, 


which has developed Chinese 
character processing technolo- 
gy regarded by many over- 
seas experts as the best in the 
world. In 1988, it sold around 
1,000 of its systems monthly, 


and was awarded a first prize | 


by the state for scientific and 
technological progress. 

Eighty percent of the area’s 
income comes from electron- 
ic products. By far the larg- 
est single company is the Stone 
Corp., one of China’s major 
computer dealers. Its income 
reached 700 million yuan and 
US$8 million in foreign ex- 
change last year, and it now 
plans to step up exports to 
US$40 million. 

With Chinese markets ex- 
pecting a depression this year 
because of a lack of funds, the 
BEZ has decided to step up 
co-operation with foreign com- 
panies. Reports say more than 


100 deals are being negotiated | 


with companies from Japan, 
the United States, Singapore, 
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Malaysia, Australia, Austria, 
| the Soviet Union and some 
| East European countries, as 
| well as with compatriots from 
| Taiwan. 
| To date, 11 overseas com- 

panies have set themselves up 

in the zone, including Hewlett- 

Packard, Intel and Mitsui, and 

more than another 40 have ap- 
| plied to establish joint ven- 
| tures, cO-operative enterprises 
or wholly foreign-owned busi- 
nesses. 

At the same time, several 
Chinese companies, such as 
Stone, the Beifang Computer 
Co., and ICT, have opened 
branches or offices overseas in 
Hong Kong, South America, 
Japan, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Singapore and 
Australia. 

To further promote interna- 
tional economic ties, the BEZ 
has set up the Jixiang and 
Dongxing import and export 
companies to handle foreign 
trade for all companies except 
Stone, the Ke Hai Computer 
System Co. Ltd. and the cor- 
| poration of Qinghua Universi- 
ty. The Beijing Customs have 
also helped the zone build 
| a customs formalities office 
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which should go into operation 
soon. 

Plans are now under way to 
build a 2 square kilometre in- 
termediate technology -experi- 
mental industrial area in the 
nearby Yongfeng Township. 
Land surveys have been com- 
pleted and the design of basic 


facilities and projects is pre- 


sently going ahead. 
by Li Ning 


Beijing’s 1989 
Trade Fairs 


Nuclear Technology and Equip- 
ment Exhibition (NT & IE ’89) 
March 23-28 at the Beijing 
Exhibition Centre. Floor 
space: 2,000 square metres. 
Business scope: nuclear tech- 
nology, equipment and related 
instruments and meters. 


Transpo 89 

May 8-13 at the Beijing Ex- 
hibition Centre. Floor space: 
5,000 square metres. Business 
scope: highway prospecting, 
road-building equipment, car 
maintenance and repair equip- 
ment, @nvironmental protec- 
tion and highway manage- 
ment. 


Sound & Light ’89 

August 31-September 4 at 
the Military Museum of the 
Chinese People’s Revolution. 
Floor space: 2,500 square 
metres. Business scope: stage 
machinery, lighting, sound 
equipment and manufacturing 
technology. 


Fashion Week ’89 

September 4-8 at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition Centre. 
Floor space: 5,000 square 
metres. Business scope: fa- 
shion garments. The exhibi- 
tion will also feature fashion 
shows and full facilities for 
trade negotitations will be 
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available. 


Garment Machinery Exhibition 
°89 (CIGME ’89) 

September 6-11 at the Bei- 
jing Exhibition Centre. Floor 
space: 6,000 square metres. 
Business scope: cutting, sew- 
ing, ironing and laundry 
equipment. 


Fragrance and Cosmetics ’89 
October 21-25 at the Mili- 
tary Museum of the Chinese 
People’s Revolution. Floor 
space: 2,000 square metres. 


| Business scope: production of 


cosmetics, essence and per- 
fume and their packaging and 
testing equipment. 


Packprint ’89 

October 10-14 at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition Centre. 
Floor space: 3,000 square 
metres. Business scope: pack- 
aging and printing equipment 
and technology. 


China Banking ’89 

October 25-29 at the Mili- 
tary Museum of the Chinese 
People’s Revolution. Floor 
space: 2,000 square metres. 
Business scope: trade account- 
ing systems, data processing 
systems, credit card manufac- 
turing equipment and banking 
systems. 


Stationery °89 

November 10-14 at the Bei- 
jing Exhibition Centre. Floor 
space: 2,000 square metres. 
Business scope: stationery, 
materials for making writing 
tools and related processing 
and manufcaturing equip- 
ment. 


Enamel ’89 

November 20-24 at the Bei- 
jing Exhibition Centre. Floor 
space: 2,000 square metres. 
Business scope: industrial and 
civilian enamel equipment and 
technology. 


China Railway ’89 

November at the Beijing Ex- 
hibition Centre. Floor space: 
5,000 square metres. Business 
scope: railway safety equip- 
ment, automatic control sys- 
tems, locomotive inspection 
and repair equipment and rail- 
way telecommunications. 


Refrigeration ’89 

December 1-6 at the Bei- 
jing Exhibition centre. Floor 
space: 7,000 square metres. 
Business scope: refrigeration, 
air-conditioners, heating and 
ventilation equipment, cold 
drinks and food processing, 
and quick-freeze packaging 
equipment. oO 


News in Brief 


e@ China will tap new salt re- 
serves, especially those in 
northwestern part of the coun- 
try, to relieve the persistent 
shortage of raw salt. 

China has rich lake salt re- 

sources in the northwest. In 
Qinghai Province alone, there 
are 20 salt lakes with a proven 
reserve of 95.6 billion tons, of 
which 63.9 billion tons—90 
percent of the nation’s total 
—can be easily exploited. 
e Hainan Province is in the 
midst of drawing up local 
laws and regulations, includ- 
ing company law and invest- 
ment law, which are important 
to the province’s economic sys- 
tem and construction. 

More than 30 local laws 
and administrative -regula- 
tions were issued last year. 

So far this year 13 local laws 
have been submitted to the 
provincial People’s Congress 
for ratification. Nine deal with 
the economy, such as the laws 
on land leases and transfers 
and on environmental protec- 
tion law and regulations for 
the management of water re- 
sources. oO 
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Second Film Prize for 


China in Berlin 


or the second year run- 
E ning, China has won a ma- 

jor prize at the Berlin 
International Film Festival. 
Following the Gold Bear 
award for Red Sorghum last 
year, The Last Tolling of the 
Bell, made at the August 1 
Film Studio, has been awarded 
the festival’s Silver Prize. 

The film is set in 1945, 
shortly after the end of the 
War of Resistance Against Ja- 
pan. Five Eighth Route Army 
soldiers return to a battlefield 
where they run into a detach- 
ment of Japanese. Cut off 
from the outside world, the Ja- 
panese don’t know their empe- 
ror has surrendered. Having 
long since run out of food, 
they are on the brink of starva- 
tion. The story then goes on to 
explore the psychological and 
physical hostility that ensues, 
in particular the struggle be- 
tween the Japanese as to 
whether they should surrender 
or not. 

The decision to show The 
Last Tolling of the Bell in Ber- 


_gust 1 Film Studio, 


lin was taken by the 
festival chairman, 
Moritz de Hadeln 
after he made a spe- 
cial trip to China 
last year to view 
several dozen new 
films. 

According to Xiao 
Mu, head of the Au- 


the film is beauti- 
fully and originally 
shot. But he said the 
main reason the fes- 
tival’s 11 jurors se- 
lected it for the Sil- 
ver Prize was be- 
cause of its. evoca- 
tion of a humanitarian spirit 
—a theme that transcends na- 
tional boundaries. 

The director of The Last 
Tolling of the Bell, Wu Ziniu, 
said he had primarily aimed 
at making an anti-war movie: 
“We know wars hurt men and 
women, the old and the young. 
But I wanted to show how it 
damages the soldiers them- 
selves.” 


In a scene from The Last Tolling of the Bell, a detachment from the Eighth Route 


Army find a starving Japanese soldier. 
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Director Wu Ziniu (second left) with his camera team. 


Despite the fact that the film 
was completed in 1986, it was 
only in April 1988 that official 
departments gave it full clear- 
ance for public showing. Then, 
because few managers in Chi- 
na’s film companies appreciat- 
ed its artistic. merits, it was 
given little promotion and vir- 
tually vanished without trace 
on release. 

With its Silver Prize, The 
Last Tolling of the Bell has 
now secured a new lease of 
life. Already many cinemas 
have asked the studio for co- 
pies, and it may well finally 
become a box office success. 

To help promote art movies, 
the China Film Distribution 
Corp. has decided to open 
11 specialist cinemas in 10 
Chinese cities. The Last Toll- 
ing of the Bell was selected for 
to celebrate the opening of the 
Shanghai Art Cinema. 

This spring, the film is being 
sent to an exhibition of new 
directors and films in New 
York’s Lincoln Center and the 
Modern Art Museum of the 
United States. oO 
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Gao Shiqi—A Renowned Popular Science Writer 


ixty years ago, a meningi- 
S tic virus infected a young 

man’s central nervous sys- 
tem, depriving him virtualy of 
all the promises of life. How- 
ever, with unbelievable pers- 
istence, he struggled against 
the formidable disease and 
lived a.life much more mean- 
ingful than most people have. 
The young man was Gao Shigi, 
a renowned Chinese po- 
pular science writer who 
died only recently ago at 
the age of 83. 

Gao spent two-thirds of 
his life paralysed on his 
sick bed. But he left be- | 
hind 5 million words of | 
popular science and liter- | 
ature writings including | 
more than 400 short i 
scientific essays and 200 
poems, that in total com- 
prise about 20 volumes. 


Gao was born to an educated. 


family in Fuzhou, capital city 
of Fujian Province, in 1905. In 
1918, he was enrolled in the 
preparatory school for study- 
ing in the United States spon- 
sored by the Qinghua Univers- 
ity. In 1925, with the strong 
hope. of saving his mother 
country with science, he went 
to the United States to study- 
His life long struggle began in 
1928 when his central nervous 
system was infected by a men- 
ingitic bacteria while he was 
doing experiment with the vi- 
rus at the Medical College 
of University of Chicago. In 
1930, he had.to give up writing 
his doctorate paper because of 
his worsening health condition 
and returned to China. 

However Gao did not give 
up so easily. He began to use 
his rich scientific knowledge 
and write popular science sto- 
Ties. 
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Gao Shiqi with teenagers in September 


In 1935, Gao published his 
first work entitled Autobiogra- 
phy of Bacteria, which he gave 
a vivid animated autobio- 
graphical account for the lay- 
man to read, “One day in 1675, 
Bacteria began trip in a drop 
of water. An old man got this 
drop of water and examined it 
under a roughly-made magni- 
fier. He saw the Bacteria. Then 


> Whe x 


he met Bacteria on the surface 
of his fallen tooth. Then he 
wrote a long letter to the Bri- 
tish Royal Society to relate his 
discovery, and he even made 
out a picture of the Bacteria 
that he observed from his mag- 
nifier. ‘That was the first time 
that mankind began to know 
of my existence,’ said Bacter- 
ia.” 

This piece became one.of his 
representative works and. most 
of his later stories follow the 
same style with the use of- first 
person, personification and 
vivid language in the same 
way the U.S publication now 
writes their I Am Joe’s Liver 
series of stories. His works 
have readers to know the se- 
crets of nature from microor- 
ganism to the boundless univ- 
erse. His works have greatly 
influenced young poeple in 


‘China, Eastern Europe and 


Southeast Asia. It is after 


1980. 
XU WANYU 


reading his stories that many 
teenagers have made up their 
minds to devote their life to 
science. 

“When I was only 13 years 
old, I began to read Gao’s sto- 
ries,” said Li Zonghao, one of 
Gao’s students. “His stories 
really fascinated me. I greatly 
cherish him for he could make 
organic science and medicine 

enchanting,” said Li who 
later became a doctor. 
However, even more in- 
spiring was Gao’s courage 
and unyielding spirit. 
From 1939 on, Gao was 
totally paralysed. He lost 
| the ability to grasp a pen, 
to walk, even to speak. He 
* could only make unclear 
murmuring sounds to ex- 
press himself. 

But he kept writing. 
A‘secretary would tran- 
scribe his words, making sev- 
eral attempts before getting 
even one simple sentence down 
correctly. 

It was under such _ condi- 
tions that Gao finished most of 
his stories. By 1978, Gao lost 
even his ‘weak ability to mum- 
ble a sound after being criti- 
cally ill. Even at this, this 
old man did not give up. He 
strained muscles doing exer- 
cises until one day his hands 
could once again magically 
grasp a pen. 

In 1984, Gao wrote out his 
motto with his own hand, “ My 
life is limited but what I want 
to do is endless. I’1l devote my 
limited life to these endless 
tasks until the last minute of 
my life.” 

Gao fulfilled his promise. 
His name and spirit will live 
for ever in the hearts of the 
people who read his stories. 

by Wang Dazi 
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Ancient Bell Museum 


fter three years of reno- 
A vation, China’s only bell 

museum; the Ancient 
Bell Museum of the Great Bell 
Temple, is opening once again 
—but with a difference. 

Plans are afoot to have it fol- 
low the trend of other interna- 
tional museums that allow vis- 
itors a more rewarding educa- 
tional interaction with some of 
the displays. 

“We’re constructing a mini- 
workshop where each visitor 
can cast a small bronze bell 
with his or her name inscribed 
on it. 

“Guests will make them- 
selves a souvenir of China they 
can always treasure,” says Guo 
Laiguang, director at the An- 
cient Bell Museum in north- 
western Beijing. 

“We also hope to have a res- 
taurant built where guests can 
listen to real bell music while 
they take their meals.” 

In the past more than 300,- 
000 visitors from home and 
abroad came to the Ancient 
Bell Museum annually which 
is one of Beijing’s tourist spots. 
Many visitors from abroad 
have come at New Year’s Eve 
especially to strike 
and hear one old 


the old and wel- 7 
come in the New 
Year. Most of them 
came from South- 
east Asia, Japan, 
Hong Kong and 
Macao. 

Touring the mu- 
seum is like walk- 
ing through a book 
on Chinese history 
with bells varying 
according to each 
period’s styles and 
technology. 

Bells are classi- 
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fied as pottery, bronze, and 
iron according to the main ma- 
terial they are made from. 
They also vary according to 
who used them,” says Guo. 

“There are Buddhist, Taoist 
bells, and royal bells,” he says. 

Bells in ancient times were 
used by people to warn of the 
enemies’ approach, or as a sig- 
nal in battle. 

A visit to the museum can 
bring appreciation for the spe- 
cial shapes and sizes they come 
in. Many of them are connect- 
ed with historical figures and 
events, or carry anecdotes and 
strange tales. 

“Some say the most attrac- 
tive piece of the collection is 
the Great Bronze Bell cast dur- 
ing the reign of Emperor Yon- 
gle (1403-1425) during the 
Ming Dynasty from which the 
museum derived its name. It 
leads all other bells with five 
special features. 

It won fame in the West af- 
ter the International Casting 
Conference was held in Beijing 
in 1986. Participants were de- 
lighted with the art and skill of 
its make-up. 

Of the 400 bell collection, of 


Bell museum’s art worker Deng Zechen (right) showing the Qing 
period casted Dragon Bell to “Beijing Review” reporters Han Baoch- 
bell bid farewell to eng and Zhang Yushan. 
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which eight are from foreign 
countries, they appraised it as 
being the most sophisticated. 
They wondered at the 15th 
century’s ideal tin content ra- 
tio and its curves that not only 
ensured its strength and hard- 
ness but also let it endure 
heavy striking while maximiz- 
ing its sound. 

The “Great Bell” is one of 
the world’s largest at 6.75 
metres in height, a 3.3 metre 
diameter, and has a weight of 
46,500 kilogrammes,.not sur- 
prisingly is called the “King of 
Bells.” 

On its sides are inscribed 
230,000 characters from over 
100 Buddhist scriptures and 
incantations in both Sanskrit 
and Chinese. It thus holds the 
status of also being the bell 
with the most inscriptions. 

With neither filing nor 
grinding marks the bell has 
perfect acoustics. -Scientists 
say that with absolute quiet it 
would be heard several miles 
away. 

Bell lovers also marvel at the 
skill employed in hanging 
this titanic instrument. For 
hundreds of years, through all 
of China’s modern turmoil, 
this bell has faithfully hung 
from a mere one-metre-long 
bronze beam, 14 
cm high and 6.5 cm 
wide. 

Next to it is the 
oldest one on 
display, the 
5,000-year-old pot- 
tery bell unearthed 
in Kexing Village 
in Shaanxi Prov- 
ince. 

Guo says that 
with the opening 
up of China, 
there will be more 
chance to exchange 
and show bells 
throughout the 
world. Oo 


YANG LIMING 
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Stone Forest. 


Chinese Paintings 
by Wang Baokang 


Wang’ Baokang, now 
teaching at the Beijing Fine Arts 
School, was born in Beijing in 
1938. He carries on the best 
traditions of Chinese landscape 
painting and drawings of figures 
done with fine, delicate strokes. 


Landscape. 


Our company is specially engaged in the business of waterproof construction. With 
scientific methods, advanced technology and reliable materials, we produce buildings 
that can withstand the burdens incurred by heavy rainfalls, underground seepage and 
water for daily use. Our company has won widespread acclaim for its high-quality 
construction of the National Political Consultative Hall, Jiangsu provincial Party 
committee building, Yizheng Chemical Fibre Joint Co. and other projects. 

As a member of the Architectural Technology Developing Centre, our company is 
open to a positive exchange of waterproofing technology and co-operation with other 
counterparts. Up to now, our company has set up business contacts and technological 
exchanges with more than 20 domestic scientific research institutes and institutions of 
higher learning, as well as with specialized waterproofing companies in Japan, France, 
Italy and other countries. We have also employed more than 20 first-class Chinese . 
waterproofing experts as our technological advisers. 

Our company has adopted new tyeps of macro-molecular waterproofing materials, 
such as PVC waterproof glue, PVC glue covered with aluminium foil, EPDM coil 
strip, PVC coil strip, CPE coil strip, PUR paint and AA stanch paste. These products 
also have been sold in the Sudan and Somali. 


Sears ARS Zhenjiang Architectural Water- 


Construction co. 


Add: Zhenjiao Road, Zhenjiang 
Ral City, Jiangsu Province 
Tel: 32699 Zhenjiang, Jiangsu 
Province 
Cable: 3542 


